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TEXTILE WORLD’S Semi-Annual 
Editorial Inventory 


F STOCK-TAKING were a selective 
task, whereby only the bright spots were 
counted, preparation of this semi-annual 
inventory would have been a pleasant under- 
taking. The new respect which the indus- 
try has commanded in the business world 
generally; the more than seasonal improve- 


ment in volume of sales in most branches: 
the successful conclusion of the night-work 


elimination move; the new impetus given to 
promotional and merchandising activities— 
would, of themselves, make a pretty picture. 

However, since we have neither the 
equipment with which to effect such a sep- 
aration, nor the desire to do so, we shall 
attempt to set down both bull and bear 
points, as economists put it. 

At the beginning of the year, we expressed 
the belief that the textile industry, to pro- 
gress in 1931, should emphasize three major 
objectives: (1) Development of a new price 
psychology; (2) initiation of future plan- 
ning; (3) accomplishment of certain spe- 
cific jobs which were then in the making. 


* 


TIS unfortunate that the above sequence 

forces us to start on a sour note. 

In so far as price attitude within the in- 
dustry is concerned, we cannot escape the 
conclusion that no progress has been made. 
In the face of a general improvement in the 
market for most textiles, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that buyers were imbued with a 
more wholesome respect for the industry 


and its works, sellers displayed just about 
the same insistence upon cutting each 
other’s throats as they have in the past. We 
need only cite, as examples, the action of 
the cotton goods market when a normal 
period of quiet followed an abnormal period 
of activity; and the reduction of rayon 
prices below a profitable level. 

Nor do we have to stand alone in this 
criticism of the industry. Ward Thoron, 
B. B. Gossett and other manufacturers have 
used as strong terms as we could employ 
without losing our mailing privilege. 

Consequently, on this particular point, we 
can do no more than repeat the message 
from the front cover of our Annual 
Number: 

‘The textile industry is emerging from the 
shadows. The light of clearer thinking has 
pierced the clouds which have shrouded the 
industry for a decade. While American busi- 
ness last year floundered in a depression for 
which it was unprepared, textile manufacturers, 
steeled by past adversity, set an example of 
courage and vision. In 1930 the mills, by and 
large, made only what they could sell. In 1931, 
they can go one step further: get a fair price 
for what they make.” 

There is a full half-year of 1931 still 
to go. 


* 


N THE second major objective, that 
of developing an instinct for future 
planning, it is possible to be somewhat more 
optimistic. There have been sufficient iso- 
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lated cases of long-term thinking to indicate 
a trend. There is for example the activity 
of a company, described anonymously in 
these columns earlier in the year, which is 
attempting to maintain a stable rate of pro- 
duction, based upon sales forecasts, over the 
year—and at least to set a definite plant 
quota six weeks in advance. There is the 
instance of a program outlined for one en- 
tire division of the industry—offered by the 
National Knitted Outerwear Association. 
There is the attempt being made by the 
Botany Worsted Mills to forecast its pro- 
duction needs. 

‘These, and other cases, represent at least 
a start in the right direction—contrasting 
sharply to the utter indifference to future 
planning manifested by the textile industry 
In past years. 

A spread of this movement to the major- 
ity of textile firms still stands as one of the 
greatest single needs of the industry. 


* 


\ HEN we come to taking stock in the 

third group, namely, the accomplish- 
ment of specific jobs which were in the 
making at the beginning of the year, the 
first six months of 1931 give real grounds 
for encouragement. 

Progress in this direction is summarized 
briefly below: 

Night work: Vhe successful conclusion 
of the move to end night employment of 
women and minors in cotton mills, effective 
March |, stands as one of the greatest 
achievements in this or any other year. Un- 
der this same heading may be listed the sim- 
ilar effort launched in the woolen and 
worsted industry; latest reports indicate en- 
dorsement of the plan by manufacturers 
controlling 65 per cent of the equipment in 
place. 

Technical research: Outstanding accom- 
plishments include such industry-wide steps 
as the further crystallization of the plans of 
the United States Institute for Textile Re- 
search; the decision of the Textile Founda- 
tion to allocate $100,000 to be used during 
the next two years for the establishment of 
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fellowships in textile research; and the re- 
search program instituted by the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America. 

Merchandising approach: Here, there 
has been epoch-making advance. National 
Cotton Week represents the most aggressive 
promotional effort ever undertaken by the 
textile industry. ‘lhe preliminary studies 
in textile distribution, made by the Textile 


‘Foundation, offer hope for the future. The 


definition of fair trade practices in the sale 
and purchase of cotton gray goods for the 
converting trade, by committees represent- 
ing the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York and the Textile Con- 
verters Association, was a significant step 
forward. Enterprise exhibited by individ- 
ual companies may be exemplified by the 
case of the Goodall Worsted Co. which an- 
nounced its decision to produce, in addition 
to its Palm Beach cloth, suits made from 
that cloth, thus joining the ranks of those 
textile manufacturers who see future prog- 
ress in the extension of their activities to 
include further fabrication of their prod- 
OO: canned All in all, greater advance was 
made on the merchandising phase than on 
any of the other objectives. 

Plant modernization and machinery de- 
velopment: ‘The imposing list of recent 
revolutionary advances in textile equipment 
was increased by two entries: the offering 
of single-unit full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines, and the manufacture of rubber- 
backed, non-woven carpets. Irrespective of 
differences of opinion as to the present 
status of these developments, they represent 
a willingness to ignore traditional inhibi- 
tions. .. . . . On plant modernization, we 
confess to a feeling of disappointment. We 
do not believe the consciousness of the need 
for revamping has spread as rapidly as we 
had expected—or as present competitive 
conditions demand. The financial situation 
has, of course, been largely responsible. 
However, there is sure to develop a realiza- 
tion of the fact that finances of many mills 
will become progressively worse unless 
modernization programs are effected—and 
that companies which admit the impossibil- 
itv of arranging for such programs must 
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anticipate their ultimate exit from the field. 

Employer-employee relations: Under 
present conditions, this means, primarily, 
employment and wages. Textile manufac- 
turers have striven heroically to give work, 
and steady work, to as large a number of 
employees as possible. On the wage ques- 
tion, a trend toward general reductions 
threatened early in the year. It went far 
enough to affect a large number of workers. 
However, the encouraging factor is the re- 
sistance to wage cuts set up by so many far- 
seeing employers. The reception accorded 
the minimum wage plan advanced by the 
Stillwater Worsted Mills was itself a re- 
flection of a new attitude. On the whole, 
we should say that, despite the number of 
wage-cuts actually made, industry-thinking 
on this subject has advanced measurably 
during recent years. 

Cost determination: Further progress in 
this direction is exemplified by the develop- 
ment of a method of predetermining costs 
in cotton yarn mills, through the auspices 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute. All evi- 
dence points to steadily increasing interest 
in this vital phase of management. 

There have been other events, not so 
easily classified—-such as the effective cam- 
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paign waged by the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
to balance production with demand in the 
full-fashioned field; the adoption of stand- 
ards for the underwear industry, under the 
auspices of the Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America and with the 
cooperation of the Bureau of Standards; 
the consolidation of a group of combed yarn 
mills in Gaston County; the thoughtful ap- 
proach to the spinner-farmer relationship 
made at the convention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association. 


* 


TRIKING a balance, it is evident that 

the net result of the half-year’s activities 
has been decidedly on the plus side. Many 
specific jobs have been carried to successful 
conclusion; others have been inaugurated 
under promising circumstances. 

There still remain, as unfinished business, 
the two major items of price policy and 
planning. Any progress made on either of 
these objectives during the remainder of 
1931 will represent additional guarantee 
that the textile industry will share in the 
generally better business which even chronic 
pessimists admit is on its way. 





Editor 


TEXTILE WORLD is a consolidation of Textile World Record and Textile Man 


facturers Journal, effected in 1915. 


Textile World Record was the paper resulting from the merger, in 1903, of 
Textile World and Textile Record. The former was founded in 1888 by Walter 
B. Guild and Henry G. Lord. In 1895 it absorbed Industrial Record, former!y 
Manufacturers Review and Industrial Record, which was started in Boston in 
1868. Textile Record was founded in 1880 in Philadelphia by Charles Hebe) 


Clark and Frank L. Nagle. 


Textile Manufacturers Journal was founded in New York in 1894 by Joseph 


H. Bragdon. The merger of Teztile 


World Record and Teatile Manufacturers 


Journal in 1915 resulted in the formation of Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., Inc., 
and publication of Textile World Journal, later shortened to TEXTILE WorRLD. 
In 1923 Posselt’s Textile Journal was absorbed by TEXTILE WORLD; and in 


1924 Textiles was also absorbed. 


In 1928, TEXTILE WorRLD became affiliated with the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 
The editorial staff of TeExTILE Wortp consists of: Douglas G. Woolf, editor ; 


William B. Dall, managing editor; 


Edwin D. Fowle, associate editor; John 
Black and Winn W. Chase, assistant editors; 


Ralph C. Maultsby, southern 


editor; James A. Austin, New England editor; Charles W. Fisher, Philadelphia 


editor; Elmer Loemker, art director; 


editorial assistants. 


[NoTE: The above 


Richard W. Rawlinson and L. Alderman, 


historical summary is 
published semiannually for purposes of record.] 
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The Week 


in lextiles 


as Reflected in This Issue 


General 


Business Ready to Respond 

That business in the United States 
has placed itself in such a liquid condi- 
tion that it is extremely sensitive to 
influences and is ready to respond vo 
the slightest stimulus, is the consensus 
of opinion of 155 editors of technical, 
trade, service and professional business 
papers. (page 37) 


Air Permeability of Fabrics 

Tests on under- and outergarments 
and on parachute cloth to determine 
their permeability to air have been 
conducted with a portable instrument 
developed at the U. S. Bureau otf 
Standards. (page 52) 


Chicago Yarn Men Gather 

EK. J. Frawley of the Phoenix Hosiery 
Co. won prize for low net at golf 
tournament of Chicago Yarn Men’s 
Circle. (page 42) 


Power Plant 

Modern power plant recently com- 
pleted by the M. J. Whittall Associates, 
Ltd., allows all steam necessary to 
generate electricity during mill opera- 
tion to be utilized as exhaust steam in 
the mills, and thus permits cost of elec- 
tricity to be based on cost of turbine- 
generating equipment and of its opera- 


tion. (page 44) 


Cotton 


Record Sales of Cotton Goods 

Trading in cotton goods has been at 
an exceedingly active pace and manu- 
facturers are taking advantage of the 
situation to better their margins which 
had reached an impossible level. Prices 
of all goods rising, (page 73) 


Obsolescence in Yarn Machinery 


Specific developments which have 
rendered certain older cotton yarn ma- 
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chinery obsolete are pointed out and 
magnitude of savings effected by modern 
equipment in some processes is indicated 
in first article of second depreciation 
series. (page 34) 


Cotton Advance Unlikely 

Recent sharp advance in cotton is not 
justified by conditions and, barring a 
crop scare, some reaction seems prob- 
able in the opinion of Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, writing in this week’s TEXTILE 
Wortp Analyst. Uncertainty exists 
pending developments of disposition of 
Federal Farm Board cotton, but no 
sustained rise is indicated. (page 63) 


Intelligent Merchandising Urged 

T. M. Marchant, retiring president of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of South Carolina, at the annual con- 
vention of that organization, urged the 
industry to adopt more aggressive meth- 
ods of selling and to realize that the 
acceptance of business below the cost 
of production is nothing more than 
economic suicide. (page 39) 


Picker Production 
Increasing the weight of picker laps 
in order to increase production puts 
more cotton in the mote box. It is 
better to speed up the feed than to 
make the fan run faster. (page 58) 


100% Cotton Bagging Endorsed 
The list of cotton manufacturers who 
have agreed to the proposal of Cason 
J. Callaway that consumers of raw cot- 
ton pay for seven additional pounds 
for each bale wrapped in 100% cotton 
material continues to grow. (page 40) 


Voiles Given New Life 

The most successful fabrics this year 
are not new ones, but old ones refined 
and changed. The voiles are particu- 
larly appropriate for the “return to 
femininity in dress” and are susceptible 
of refinement. (page 47) 


Cotton Spinning 

Announcement is made of a compound 
drafting spinning frame which makes 
it possible to produce finished yarns 
directly from sliver. (page 52) 


Wool 


Wool Carbonizing 

Development of a wool oil which will 
not affect the carbonizing solution and 
which will permit carbonizing in the 
grease is predicted. (page 43) 


Wool Goods Go Ahead 

There has been no spurt in wool 
goods sales to compare with majority 
of other markets during the last two 
weeks. Sales continue good but not 
much larger than in previous weeks. 
(page 73) 


Raw Wool Promising 
Position of raw wool considered 
promising and increase in mill business 








The Textile Outlook 


EVIVAL of textile business (particularly in cottons), which has been 
forecast ever since buyers returned to their dilatory tactics last April, 


appears well under way. 


Despite evidence that prices through May and 


early June were scraping on bottom, users showed lack of confidence and 


bought only for nearby needs. 


The longer this short-sighted policy was 


pursued the more evident it became that an upswing and a mad race for 


goods must eventuate. 


The war-debt moratorium plan as mentioned last 


week proved to be the detonator which set off the mine which buyers 


themselves had planted under their own stronghold. 


Now some textile 


sellers will not accept orders for delivery beyond September and if the 
uptrend continues as it promises, buyers will be dictated to by sellers for 


several months to come. . 


. Cotton goods, particularly gray goods, 


have been very active and prices have been advancing at a better rate than 


the raw material market, suggesting better profit margins for mills. 


goods business remains steady 


with 


Wool 


well sold. Firmer 


popular mills 


sentiment in wool is removing the only doubt that could be found in the 


market. 


Raw silk has advanced but it finds mill men skeptical. 


Except 


on the exchange where spirited trading prevails, buyers have not been 


stampeded. 


There is a generally stronger tone in the knit goods market. 
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noted. Asking prices higher and sales 
largely on high side of last week’s 
prices. (page 69) 


Rolling Selvages 

Common causes for rolling selvages 
include: tight beaming, unsuitable 
weave, and dry fulling. Remedies in- 
clude: heavier yarn, looser  selvage 
and paper strips in beaming. (page 59) 


Woolen Rags Slow 

Woolen rag and re-work market slow 
and soft. Export business shows no 
improvement and imports dead _ issue. 
Stocks of foreign rags brought in be- 
fore the tariff are stagnant. (page 71) 


Worsted Yarns Firmer 

Better situation in raw wool leads to 
stronger stand by worsted yarn. spin- 
ners, most of whom will not accept 
orders for extended future. (page 69) 


Knitting 


Yarn Weights in Hosiery 

The ravel test is the most practical 
and reliable method for finding yarn 
weights in hosiery. A daily record can 
be established to disclose the amounts 
of visible and invisible and necessary 
and unnecessary waste. (page 58) 


Mesh Vogue Helps Underwear 

The prevailing fashion importance of 
mesh has stimulated call for women’s 
rayon mesh scanties and mills are be- 
hind in deliveries. Several weeks are 
asked for shipment of two-piece lines 
retailing at $1.50 per garment. 
(page 74) 


Hosiery-Packing Costs 

A reduction in the number of dif- 
ferent box sizes now being used would 
appreciably reduce packing costs for 
hosiery manufacturers. Box makers 
would also be benefitted. (page 46) 








Bonney 


New fabrics are showing the influence of the French Colonial Exposi- 


tion. 


These cushions are of desert tone linen with woven designs of 


African brown, designed by Rodier of Paris. The motifs are likely 
to find wider use in dress fabrics and draperies 


Full-Fashioned Drive 


Proper installation, operation, and 
maintenance of electrical equipment to 
meet the exacting requirements of full- 
fashioned hosiery machines are dis- 
cussed. (page 48) 


Low-Priced Men’s Hose Moving 

Current interest in half-hose centers 
on low-priced lines and there is a fair 
demand, but market is so competitive 
profits are meager. (page 74) 


Silk 


Throwing Canton 

A pre-soaking treatment which im- 
proves the winding qualities of Canton 
solves one of the problems which has 
proved bothersome. (page 41) 





The Business Outlook 
& THE second half begins the business outlook oscillates uncertainly 


in the sensitive balance of sentiment. 


The psychological stimulus of 


the moratorium and other emergency efforts to ensure stability ir the 


situation abroad has slackened. 


Security and commodity markets have 


sagged or are marking time till favorable news offers further nourishment 
for enthusiasm. Meanwhile business indicators, except in certain sensitive 
retail lines, still register no concrete effect of increased confidence. Our index, 
estimated early on preliminary figures for the last week of June, indicates 
a further recession, reflecting intensified seasonal contraction of activity. 
Still it is increasingly evident that the explosive materials for a major 
upswing of surprising speed and proportions are accumulating in the 
unprecedented credit position of the Reserve system, the curious currency 
situation, the continued imports of gold, the abnormally unbalanced con- 
dition of commodity stocks. These factors alone are automatically forcing 
a reversal of deflation, and are being strengthened by decisive considera- 


tions of domestic and international political and financial policy, all point- 


ing imperatively toward credit expansion and price restoration. 


They are 


bound to bring recovery in the course of time—-The Business W eek. 
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Prices Up—Demand Down 

Raw silk prices continue rising, but 
manufacturers hold off on orders, due 
to difficulty in finding true market level 
of quotations. (page 71) 


Thrown Yarn Uncertain 

Reflecting the hectic behavior of pri- 
mary market, thrown silk prices are 
variable and manufacturers are await- 
ing stability before covering. (page 71) 


Profits—With a Big If! 

Broadsilk mills, badly hit in the first 
half, can make up their losses between 
now and December—if they hold down 
on production. (page 73) 


Rayon 


Yarn Position Improves 

Low inventories, and a better buying 
tone, have strengthened the position of 
rayon for fall. Spot also better, nu- 
merous manufacturers having advanced 
dates for shipment of yarn. (page 71) 


Processing 


Joins “Century Club” 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., becomes entitled to all 
rights and privileges of mythical textile 
“Century Club” on anniversary of 100 
years in industry. (page 38) 


Hosiery Dyeing 

Variations of shade in cotton-rayon 
hosiery are attributed to use of mixed 
yarn. (page 58) 


Fulling Knit Goods 

Formulas and methods given for full- 
ing knitted worsted jersey cloth to pre- 
vent matting and wrinkling. (page 59) 
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WHERE OBSOLESCENCE IS FELT 


Multitude 
of Developments 
Responsible for 


Obsolescence 


of Cotton-Yarn 
Machinery 


First Article in Second Depreciation Series 


@ The methods employed by a group of representative 
mills for anticipating and deciding upon replacement of 
equipment formed the basis of a recent series of articles 
on the general subject of depreciation, entitled “Staging 
the Fight Against Wear and Obsolescence.’ The sec- 
ond series on the same general subject, which begins 
herewith, seeks to point out in all major branches of 
the textile industry the various pieces of equipment 
which SPe¢ ific developments have rendered obsolete. It 
secks also to show some of the savings which mills have 
effected by the replacement of such equipment with that 
of more modern type. Second article of this series, sched- 
uled for Aug. 1, will discuss worsted-yarn machinery. 


© ACCUSTOMED had many cotton manufacturers 

hecome before the war to the relatively slow rate of 

change in yarn machinery that it was with difficulty 
they grasped the significance of several post-war develop- 
ments. This difficulty was heightened by the fact that 
some of the greatest advances have not been based upon 
any new principles, but rather upon the adaptation of 
principles which have been known, though underde 
veloped, for many years. 

Strictly speaking, there is nothing revolutionary in 
principle in modern methods of cotton-yarn manufac- 
ture, but realization of some of the inherent possibilities 
has had far-reaching effects. It is within the scope of 
this article to list such changes as definitely place older 
machinery in the obsolete class. Savings which cannot 
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be ignored can be secured from modern methods of 
opening and picking, card stripping, combing, spinning, 
and twisting. 

Opening and Picking 

Revamping of opening and picking equipment does not 
entail the introduction of any radically new ideas; but 
when such revamping can yield savings which represent, 
in some cases, as high as 50% return on investment in 
one year the development assumes great importance. 
The general thought among progressive mill men is to 
consider seriously any new equipment which will pay 
for itself in less than five years. Where the opening 
and picking equipment of a mill has not been changed 
for approximately the last ten years, revamping definitely 
shows savings which bring the return of investment well 
within the five-year period. 

Savings effected by modern opening and picking equip- 
ment fall in two classes: (1) those secured from opera- 
tion of the machinery, such as labor, power, overhead, 
and space; (2) those due to better treatment of fiber. 

Events leading up to the use of single-process picking 
include the re-design of the bale breaker, Crighton and 
3uckley openers, further development of the horizontal- 
type cleaner, and particularly the increased use of feed- 
ers, eveners and automatic control. The theory has 
been to open the stock thoroughly, to remove dirt by 
fluffing and the use of air rather than by beating, and 
to have the beaters do only such work as they are 
particularly adapted to do. 

Automatic control from the time the cotton 1s started 
through until it leaves the single-process picker is essen- 
tial for proper results, but the elimination of manual 
handling also accounts for important savings in labor. 
In some cases the number of operatives has been de- 
creased over 60%, with the average over 50%. On a 
typical installation four men handle a production of 
25,000 Ib. per day of 12-0z. lap. Power costs are also 
cut. The following extracts from mill tests are illumi- 
nating: 31% net return on investment due to savings 
in labor and power alone; 40% savings in labor and 
50% in power; 50% savings in labor and power; 20% 
return on investment due to labor savings only. Where 
crowded conditions exist, the savings in floor space, run- 
ning as high as 50%, represent an important factor. 
The automatic feature has even been applied to doffing 
the lap with beneficial results. 

In some cases it is possible to utilize some of the 
existing machinery in revamping opening and _ picking. 
and it is natural that the return on capital investment 
runs high where additional expenditures are not large. 
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In fact, a return of about 55% is shown in one installa- 
tion where much of the existing machinery was used. 
With ultimate savings depending upon the amount of 
new equipment necessary, the comparative state of eff- 
ciency of replaced machinery, the grade of cotton han- 
dled, and like factors, it is impossible to set any general 
figure for what the average mill can expect to save, 
individual investigation alone can give the answer. How- 
ever, it is safe to say that a minimum return of 25% 
on investment can be shown in the case of an average 
mill. 

The question of whether a single-process picker with 
suitable opening and cleaning equipment can produce 
as good a lap as is secured from a finisher picker has 
been widely: discussed, with the preponderance of evi- 
dence definitely in favor of the single process. Averag- 
ing up figures from various tests, it is found that over 
60% of the lap rejects are eliminated; which furnishes 
substantial proof of yard-to-yard and lap-to-lap evenness 
secured from single-process picking. 


Less Damage to Staple 


It is logical to presume that carrying the cotton for- 
ward in a lofty condition with the elimination of. all 
unnecessary beating should result in less damage to 
staple. This conclusion is substantiated in actual mill 
tests. Another related factor is the better blending 
secured by modern methods. Mixing on the lattice of 
the bale breaker is not new; but, while this gives a 
rough mix, blending of the stock while in an open condi- 
tion is also desirable. Particularly where more than 
one set of opening equipment is used, the modern tend- 
ency 1s to break the line-up somewhere after the bale 
breaker, say after the vertical openers, and blend by 
means of feeders on a lattice—all being automatically 
handled. 

It is difficult to generalize on actual savings from 
vetter treatment of staple and blending, but they are 
none the less substantial. Admitting the impossibility of 
being dogmatic on a subject where so many variables 
enter, such as grade of cotton, value, ete., savings show 
up in two wavs. Where the same grade of cotton is 
used, modern opening and picking can result in an 
increase in breaking strength on the order of 5-10%. 
(ne test shows a decrease in number of ends down in 
spinning of over 10%. Where the same results are 
desired in finished yarn, it has been possible to reduce 
the grade of cotton used. It is difficult to translate 
such savings into actual, general figures, but instances 
can be cited where mills have been able to lower their 
erade of cotton from strict middling to middling. Other 
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tests show a difference of from one to two grades. 
Naturally this may not hold true for all mills. 

The ability of modern opening to eliminate dust and 
dirt from the stock has given impetus to recirculation 
of air in the pickers, so that correct, constant humidity 
can be maintained economically. The advantages of con- 
trolled humidity are obvious, although the actual sav- 
ings are difficult to isolate. 

Automatic Card Stripping a Factor 

Up to the present time there cannot be said to have 
been any developments which have rendered cards obso- 
lete. The newer models naturally are superior to the 
old, but replacement is principally based on wear rather 
than obsolescence. The evidence, however, shows that 
substantial savings can be made by the use of continuous 
and other types of automatic card stripping. Effects 
on quality where short- or medium-staple cotton is used 
have been thoroughly thrashed out in the past, and little 
doubt on this point remains. 

Tangible savings through the use of continuous strip- 
ping come through increased production and savings in 
material and labor. It is easy for each mill to figure 
the time lost in stopping the card to strip. Typical tests 
show a range of | to 2%, depending on weight of sliver 
and grade of cotton. Reduction of the amount of better- 
than-the-average staple found in flat strips and elimina- 
tion of cylinder strips vield a saving in waste on the order 
of 2% of the production of the card. Figuring the 
difference in value between the price of waste and the 
value of good sliver and multiplving by 2% of produc- 
tion, the savings are very real. The labor saving is 
obvious. 

Results of a test run on 143 cards in a southern mill 
a little over a year ago reveal savings in material, based 
on market values at that time, amounting to $13,410. 
Labor savings were $1,320 per year, the total giving a 
return on capital invested of 76%. Other installations 
show returns ranging around 65% for double-shift. 


Comber Production Advanced 


Important advances have taken place during the last 
eight years in the design of combers. On the American- 
type comber production has been increased, cost of op- 
eration has been lowered, and wastage cut to such an 
extent that there is no question about the older models 
being obsolete. ‘Typical comparative tests show an in- 
crease in production of 50%, or a reduction in cost of 
50% for the same production. These tests also show 
a reduction in waste from 3 to 5%; this is with no 
decrease in quality, as better design gives more efficient 
combing. Power, maintenance, and supplies have been 
cut, in other instances, 50%. Using these figures with 
current labor costs and value of cotton and waste, an- 
nual savings can be estimated. In one particular test the 
total savings showed a return on investment of 40%, 
based on a 48-hour week. 

The English-type comber has also been greatly im- 
proved. Modern combers have shown an increase in 
production of 15-20% and a decrease in waste of 2-3%. 
Many comparisons show much greater savings. Greater 
accessibility is a factor in seducing labor costs and over- 
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head and, where floor space is limited, the possibility of 
greater production, with the same space is important. 


Advances In Spinning 


The next manufacturing step where obsolescence is evi- 
dent is in spinning. Two factors enter; namely, large- 
package spinning and long drafting. The advantages 
of a large package have always been recognized, but in 
the old days it was necessary to slow down the front-roll 
speed to such an extent that the advantages were coun- 
teracted by the disadvantages. Refinements of late, 
however, enable the front-roll speed to be held up to 
such an extent that the advantages of the system are 
paramount. Obviously, the finer the count of yarn, the 
smaller the savings due to large packages. The line 
below which it is economical to junk old spinning frames 
and replace with modern equipment is being gradually 
pushed upward and is now in the neighborhood of 26s. 
In other words, modern large-package spinning can show 
such savings in spinning all numbers below 26s _ that 
older frames bid fair to be obsolete. Naturally, many 
other factors of improvement, in addition to large pack- 
ages, such as tape drive, better spindles, rings, travelers, 
etc., contribute to the efficiency of new spinning frames. 
Automatic cleaning of frames has attractive possibilities 
in the line of savings. 

Some general figures of the advantages offered by the 
large package are: approximately four times the amount 
of yarn on a bobbin, possible increase in production per 
spindle by running the same spindle speed and speeding 
up the front roll; decrease in doffing; handling of one- 
third more spindles by operatives; decrease of 50% in 
labor cost of subsequent winding operations. 

Long drafting, which is coming into general acceptance 
in many classes of work, offers the possibility of equal 
quality at greatly reduced costs, or better quality at less 
cost. 

An interesting and thorough investigation of 45,824 
spindles of long-draft spinning in direct comparison with 
short-draft has been made by the A. C. Nielson Co., an 
impartial engineering concern. The outstanding finding 
of this investigation was that cost in spinning 60s was 
reduced $.03898 per Ib., showing a return of 47.7% on 
investment in one year of operation at 48 hours per week. 
As far as quality is concerned, break tests were taken 
for a period of almost two months which averaged 30 
lb. for actual size of 58.06 on the long draft as against 
29.9 lb. for size 58.71 on short draft. Outside opinion 
expressed the belief that long drafting produced a more 
uniform yarn. 

Facts leading up to the large savings were as follows: 
roving operations reduced from four to three; roving 
frames required reduced from 67 to 14; final roving 
2.6 hank single against 12 hank double; roving cost 
reduced 71.1% ; spinning costs increased 8.4% ; and com- 
bined cost reduced 19.7%; machine charges less by 
$9,570.77; and operating and section labor less by 

Paee- As the equipment had been in operation 
over three years at time of 
investigation, it had al- 
ready paid for itself in 
somewhat over two years, 
and the investment 
still earning dividends at 
rate of 47%. 

Where emphasis ts 
placed on superior quality 
at less cost, results of long 
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drafting are equally important. The following findings 
on quality tests are interesting: break constant increase 
from 1,815 to 2,084, spinning 23s from 2.5 single roving 
with a draft of 17.70 against the short draft of 11.20 with 
4.0 double roving ; spinning 30s with front-wall speed of 
128 r.p.m. and draft of 19, the break was 59 lb. against a 
break of 54 lb. with front roll speed of 117 on the short 
draft of 10; 22% increase in breaking strength from 
g and }% in. cotton on long-draft system, actual increase 
in draft being from 10.24 to 12.85. 

Increase in breaking strength and greater uniformity 
cut costs in future operations. In one mill running 
colored work it was found that the breaks per loom per 
10-hour day were decreased from 5.85 to 3.7 by using 
long-draft spinning. In another case the weavers were 
able to run 40 looms against 22 on short-draft spinning. 

One mill which installed 25,000 spindles of long draft 
places the savings in labor alone at $47,142. In another 
mill 15,000 spindles about 35 years old which were still 
in good running condition were replaced by new, long- 
draft spinning. As a result it was possible to increase 
the front-roll speed 18.85%, the draft 90%, the number 
of spindles per operative 78%, production per spindle 
17%, and the yarn on the bobbin 100%. Efficiency was 
greatly increased in subsequent operations due to better 
quality, larger package, etc. The total savings in labor 
amounted to 33%, and this item alone showed a return 
on capital invested of 22%, in addition to substantial 
savings in power, etc. 


Twisters 


Modern twisters which will produce a bobbin holding 
six times as many yards of yarn as the old types develop 
large savings, particularly in the heavier numbers. While 
the larger ring makes a reduction in front roll and spin- 
dle speed necessary in most cases, the loss is more than 
made up by the increased number of spindles each oper- 
ative can handle. Use of the cone creel with overend 
draw removes strain from the yarn and reduces break- 
age as well as creeling time. In one installation the cones 
are wound with 55 oz. and there is 13 oz. of yarn on 
the bobbin. 

With the large package, costs of winding are of 
course cut and the number of knots necessary is reduced 
in proportion to the amount of yarn. The factor of less 
knots, in addition to making direct savings, is of great 
importance where quality is dominant, as in the better 
thread grades. 

The so-called high-speed twisters, which utilize better 
rings and spindles to secure increases in speed, show a 
production greater by at least 20% and an increase in 
number of spindles per operative of about 60%. Con- 
sidering all factors of cost use of high-speed twisters 
yields a net saving of from 20-25% upward. 

Even a survey of one branch of the textile industry 
reveals an imposing total of major developments in the 
post-war period. With economic conditions exerting 
ever greater pressure, these developments, individually 
and collectively, have as- 
sumed a wide significance 
in the future of the indus- 


try. This significance will 

not decrease, but rather 

calls for increased think- 

Oa ing and planning if the in- 

 dieeateaei Bihd. 5) dividual mill is not to be 
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Business Ready 
to Respond 


to Slightest Stimulus, 
Editors Find 


@ Although the semi-annual business survey made by 
business paper editors covers all branches of industry 
and trade, we give below merely those sections of par- 
ticular interest to textile manufacturers. 


USINESS in the United States has rid itself of 

all unnecessary overhead burdens accumulated dur- 

ing the prosperity period. Thoroughly liquidated, 
it is now extremely sensitive to all influences and ready 
to respond to the slightest stimulus. This is the con- 
sensus of 155 editors of technical, trade, service and 
professional business papers, members of the National 
Conference of Business Paper Editors and the Associ- 
ated Business Papers, as expressed in their eighth semi- 
annual survey of the business outlook just completed. 

While they do not find that the upturn of business has 
heen reached generally, these editors do, in certain fields, 
report that signs of improvement have already been 
observed. The industries in which this has occurred in- 
clude the automotive equipment and parts section of the 
automobile industry, chemicals, machine tools, electric 
power production, textiles, commercial bakeries, furni- 
ture manufacturing, construction, meat packing, shoe re- 
tailing and radio broadcasting. 

The editors report that aggressive merchandising in 
which manufacturers and retailers cooperate to develop 
goods that will sell under present-day conditions has 
characterized business for the six months just closed. 
l‘urther, they state that, in the main, inventories of raw 
materials and finished products are now so depleted that 
replacement buying cannot be much longer postponed. 

In the rubber industry, Ralph C. Busbey, editor, /ndia 
Kubber and Tire Review, observes: “A gradual upturn 
is noted in consumer tire buying but a decline in original 
equipment tire orders from car manufacturers. Renewal 
tire sales are running ahead of the normal seasonal in- 
crease but are expected to relax after Aug. 1. Estimates 
place consumer sales at 42,000,000 casings this year 
against 37,500,000 in 1930.” 

“A definite upturn was noted in textiles, particularly 
cotton goods, in February. Sales increased sharply and 
the whole tone of the market improved. This continued, 
with temporary interruptions, during the succeeding 
months,” states Douglas G. Woolf, editor, TExTILe 
Wor-p. 


“With department and dry goods stores bigger sales 
are general,” says E. C. Hastings, editor, Dry Goods 
Economist. “This started early in May. Prior to that 
there was much good business in scattered localities. 
The trouble in our field is that the unit sale is so small, 
because of price reduction, that profit margins are com- 
pletely swallowed up.” 

“The textile apparel industry has turned upward, par- 
ticularly in production and distribution although not in 
profits,” states A. W. Zelomek, editor, Style Sources. 
“The low point was reached in the summer of 1930, 
with the index of textile production in April, the latest 
available data, 21% above the low point.” 


S‘gnificant Developments in Specific Industries 


In commenting on developments within the last six 
months in their industries which are significant to busi- 
ness at large, a number of editors bring out points that 
indicate the ways by which these industries are coping 
with the general depression. Among these specific com- 
ments are: 

“Inspired in a large measure by the 1930 American 
Machinist inventory of metal working equipment, which 
showed that 48% is ten years old or older, more and 
more metal working and equipment plants are making 
consistent drives for modernization. The resultant and 
improved quality of product savings will be shared by 
every industry—eventually by the general public.”—W. 
W. Dodge, American Machinist. 

“Events in the textile industry, during the first half of 
1931, furnished to business at large a convincing demon- 
stration of the effectiveness of constructive cooperative 
activities. The process of developing a new mental atti- 
tude within the industry, which has been going on for the 
last few years, produced actual results this year. Textiles, 
formerly classed as one of the blackest spots in the busi- 
ness picture, have been hailed recently as one of the 
leaders in the recovery. Such promotional activities as 
National Cotton Week were cited as indications of a 
new merchandising aggressiveness in an old industry 
which in the past has been characterized as entirely 
production minded.”—Douglas G. Woolf, editor, TEXTILE 
Wor -p. 

“With June statistics not yet available, and a month 
estimated, it is apparent that the output of pig iron in 
the first half of 1931 is falling about 12% below the last 
half of 1930. In the case of steel ingots, however, the 
daily average of the first five months of 1931 was 2% 
greater than the daily average of the last half of 1930, 
but it seems probable that the decline in production in 
June will wash out this lead and that the two half-years 
will be pretty close to a stand-off. The apparent dis- 
crepancy between a rather sharp loss in pig iron and the 
stable condition of ingots is explained by the increasing 
resort to low-priced scrap.”—Earl L. Shaner, editor, 
Steel. 

“Of particular interest to general business are reports 
received from retailers showing the record movement 
of units during the past several weeks. The decline in 
dollar sales has been less than the decline in prices with 
the result that units moved have been of record propor- 
tions. We estimate a decrease in retail prices of about 
20 to 25% under a year ago, whereas the decline in dollar 
and cents value is considerably less. This record dis- 
tribution of items is bound to react favorably on in- 
creasing production as well as increased demands.”—A. 
W. Zelomek, Style Sources. 
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Present plant of Jos. Bancroft & Sons Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Bancroft 
Company 
oins Textile 


“Century Club™ 


HERE is) still enough exclusiveness in_ the 
“Century Club” of the American textile industry 
to make the initiation of a new member a matter 
of news interest. This yvear, Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Co., of Wilmington, Del., becomes entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of that mythical organization. 
When life becomes particularly harassing to us, per 
sonally, we often find solace in the colloquialism, “Oh, 
well, it won't make any difference a hundred years from 
now.” We imagine that the execu 
tives of the Bancroft organization, 
with the records of a century at 
their command, occasionally recover 
their equilibrium in this way. For 
stance, if they happen to have 
heard of the present business depres 
sion, they might find releft in the 
reflection, “After all, a flood in the 
Brandywine in 1839 washed out the 
dam at Joseph Bancroft’s mill and al- 
most bankrupted him—and yet we are 
still doing business at the old stand.” 
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Bancroft plant 50 years ago 


Joseph Bancroft, incidentally, started it all. He had 
always had an ambition to go into the cotton industry on 
his own—an ambition a little difficult to understand at 
this time—and when the opportunity came in 1831 to 
obtain the mill property at Rockford, Del., a suburb of 
Wilmington, he was ready to take advantage of it. His 
preparation for this adventure had included an ap- 
prenticeship in the cotton spinning and weaving plant 
of his uncle, Jacob Bright, at Rochdale, England ; and 
five years’ experience in the cotton mill of William Young 
& Son, at Rockland, Del., following his arrival in this 
country in 1826. 

The small water-power plant of 1831 bore little re- 
semblance to the great Bancroft organization of today. 
In fact it did not even embrace finishing—which 1s now 
of course the most important phase of the company’s 
activities. Up to 1860, it was confined to cotton spinning 
and weaving. However Joseph Bancroft had had diffi- 
culty in getting his goods finished the way he knew they 
should be—and, when his son Samuel was old enough, 
the finishing department was started with him in charge. 
The other son, William P., devoted his attention to the 
cotton mill. 

These two sons were admitted into partnership in 
1865 and the name changed to Joseph Bancroft & Sons. 
The founder died in 1874. In 1889, the business was 
incorporated under its present title. 

Later milestones in the company’s progress included 
the acquisition of the James Riddle plant at Kentmere, 
Del., in 1895, and the consolidation of the Rockford and 
Kentmere plants into one large unit; the transfer of 
the manufacturing end of the business to Reading, [Pa., 
in 1911, where it is now conducted 
under the auspices of the subsidiary 
company, Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Co. of Pennsylvania; and the ac- 
quisition of the Eddystone (I’a.) 
Mfg. Co. in 1925. 


More Intangible Assets 


The above is a sketchy and inade- 
quate summary of a century of 
events. It does not tell the story, for 
example, of the development of 
“Sun-fast” hollands. one of the prod- 
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ucts which has made the Bancroft 
name nationally known; of ‘Ever- 
fast’ brands in dress goods; of the 
‘Basco” finish on damasks. 

More important still, it does not 

depict the human side of the Ban- 
crott organization. Back in 1924 we 
attempted to write the story of the 
industrial relations policy of the com- 
pany—of its attempts to orient its 
individual employes to the scope and 
function of the business as a whole, 
and thus offset the narrowing effect 
t present-day specialization; of its 
acilities as a training school for men 
who now hold executive positions in 
other organizations throughout the 
finishing industry; of its efforts to 
preserve something of the family 
spirit among its personnel, even in 
these days of extreme complexity in 
industrialism, 
a That this was dominant 
a trom the start, a century ago, 1s indi- 
S cated by the following extract from 
an article by Joseph Bancroft, grand 
son of the founder, reprinted in the current issue of 
Lhe Bancroft Dye-Jest (to which, incidentally, we are 
indebted for many of the facts mentioned above) : 





phase 


“He had a well-thought-out policy, to which he a:ways 


idhered, and principles which were the foundations on 
vhich the business was built, and on which it has de 
eloped—to make the best quality of goods at the lowest 








Joseph Bancroft, of 
founder of the compan) 


possible cost consistent with good work 
manship, and to pay the highest wages 
possible under these conditions; to be 
always on the lookout for improved 
methods of manufacture and to assist 
his employees to make the most of 
themselves and their opportunities. 

“As representative of these policies 
from the very beginning he established 
the rule that all wages were to be paid 
in cash and on Friday so that the house 
wite could have money to do her market 
ing and not have to depend on credit 
and a company store — the result of 
which customs he had seen so much of 
in England and America. 

“Paving cash at short intervals was 
new at that time and, in fact, only in 
the last 20 years has it become generally 
customary, and in many places it was 
necessary to pass laws to bring it 
about.” 


Present Officers 


The Joseph Bancroft who wrote 
the above is chairman of the board 
the present organization. ‘The 
president is John Bancroft, Jr., son 
of John Bancroft, a cousin of the 
founder, who joined the company in 1877, was president 
for many years, and is still serving on the directorate. 
Royal families have been wandering into retirement 
rather rapidly lately, but the Bancroft dynasty passes 
the century mark still going strong. Other officers in 
clude R. O. Cooke and W. Ralph MacIntyre, vice-presi 


dents; R. O. Cooke, treasurer; Samuel Bird, secretary. 


Annual Meeting of South Carolina Manufacturers 


- HI restoration of salesmanship and 
the realization among both mills and 
selling houses that goods must be sold at 

profit are essential according to 
(. M. Marchant, retiring president of 
the Cotton Manufacturers 
of South Carolina, who delivered his an 
the convention of that 
organization, at Grove Park Inn, Ashe 
ville, N. C.. June 27. In discussing the 
question of state and local taxation, Mr. 
\larchant urged South Carolina manu- 
tacturers as principal taxpayers of the 
state to “put an end to extravagances and 
vastefulness,” and to institute a plan of 
tax reform that will help solve some of 
the governmental problems. 

W. S. Nicholson, president, Union-Buffalo Mills Co.. 
Union, S. C., was elected president of the association for 
the 1931-32 term. Other officers elected at the Saturday 
morning business were: S. Marshall Beattie, 
(areenville, S. C., first vice-president ; M. P. Orr, Ander- 
son, S. C., second vice-president ; and W. P. Jacobs, Clin- 
4 ton, S. C., secretary. 

The convention opened Friday evening with a banquet 
ig vhich was attended by approximately 100 members and 
their guests. Dr. John L. Davis, pastor of the Greenwich 
\lethodist Church, New York, N. Y., delivered the prin- 
ipal banquet address. 

In the president’s annual address, Mr. Marchant called 
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Nicholson, elected 
president 


attention to the fact that recent statistics 
indicated that cotton goods 
those manutactured in South 
Carolina have been at a low figure, vet 
manufacturers continue to accept orders 
at prices that are below production costs. 
“What is really wrong,” he asked, “when 
we have such conditions, as manufactur- 
ers were led to believe that when pro 
duction was regulated to demand and 
stocks practically eliminated, a fair price 
could be secured for their pr‘ xluct ?”’ He 
stressed the importance of dismissing 
order-takers and restoring at once the 
art of genuine salesmanship in the tex- 
tile industry. 

George A. Sloan, president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, in a telegraphic message to Pres- 
ident Marchant, commended South Carolina manufactur- 
ers for their cooperation with the Institute in encourag- 
ing a better balanced relationship between supply and 
demand and in discouraging the night employment of 
women and minors, but cautioned mill executives against 
increasing their operating schedule more than conditions 
justify during the summer months. “Continuing and ex- 
tending the same enlightened cooperation that saved the 
industry from more serious losses during the general de- 
pression offers the best, if not the only, hope for a return 
of profitable operations and stabilized employment,” Mr. 
Sloan declared. 
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Cotton Bagging 
for Cotton Bales 
Endorsed by Many 


From TextTiLE Wor p’s Southern Office 


OTTON manufacturers throughout the country 

have been enthusiastic in their endorsement of the 

recent plan to promote the use of 100% cotton 
material in baling raw cotton. Cason J. Callaway, 
LaGrange, Ga., president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, one of the leaders in the 
current agitation for the substitution of cotton for jute 
hagging, has urged the consumers of raw cotton to pay 
for 7 lb. additional cotton in each bale wrapped in 100% 
cotton bagging. The addition of 7 lb. extra weight is 
proposed as a means of compensating for the difference 
in tare weight. 

The Cotton Manufacturers Association of North 
Carolina, in its annual convention at Sedgefield, N. C.., 
adopted a resolution strongly endorsing the movement 
to use cotton bagging instead of jute. Sponsors of the 
plan estimate that more than 200,000 bales additional 
cotton will be consumed annually if cotton bagging 1s 
generally adopted and used. This comparatively new 
use for cotton, if employed in wrapping a sizeable pro- 
portion of the crop, would tend to improve the price of 
the staple as a result of increased consumption. 

Better methods of handling and storing the cotton 
crop have been practiced in recent vears throughout the 
South and there is less need for jute wrapping as a 
protection against the weather. Jute was necessary for- 
merly because of its non-absorptive characteristic but 
with the advent of large “public gins” with greater stor- 
age facilities the possibilities of water-rot and weather 
damage to the cotton have been greatly reduced. Under 
present conditions cotton bagging is considered just as 
practical as jute for this purpose. 

An interesting test conducted by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicated that cotton bagging can 
he successfully used to cover bales for export. The 
hagging can be treated with an antiseptic to prevent 
mildew and other micro-organisms. The test shipment 
of cotton was the object of favorable comment upon its 
arrival at Bremen, Germany, from Norfolk, Va. 

Cotton has several advantages over jute as a wrapping 


material for cotton bales. Only 45 lb. cotton bagging 
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per bale is required as compared with an average of 
about 12 lb. of jute per bale. About the same amount 
of bale-ties is used in baling with cotton material so the 
weight of ties can be neglected. The lighter tare in 
the case of cotton bagging naturally will result in certain 
savings in transportation costs. 

Many mills have experienced trouble as a result of 
jute fibers adhering to the staple and increasing the 
problem of cleaning the stock. This difficulty is not 
encountered when the cotton is wrapped in cotton mate- 
rial. In addition, it is declared that mills would find 
it profitable to salvage cotton bagging either by the 
garnetting process or by having the material made into 
sacks for potatoes and other bulk commodities. 

The Association of Cotton Growers and Ginners of 
Arkansas, according to a recent report, has approved 
the plan to substitute cotton for jute bagging and mem- 
hers of that organization are already seeking to place 
contracts for their supplies of cotton bagging for the 
coming year. Endorsements of the proposal have been 
received by Mr. Callaway from farmers, bankers, mer- 
chants, ginners, shippers, cooperative associations, dealers 
in bagging and scores of mills indicating the active sup- 
port of every group identified with cotton. 

“The Avondale Mills, with their nine separate units, 
and the Cowikee Mills, with their three separate units, 
are willing to go with you,” Donald Comer, president 
and treasurer, Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., writes 
Mr. Callaway. ‘We are immediateley notifying those 
people from whom we ordinarily buy our cotton that 
we are agreeable to this program,” he concluded. 

A. G. Myers, president, Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
operating nearly 300,000 spindles, made the following 
statement: ‘This organization is heartily in favor of 
the use of a standard 100% cotton bagging for cotton 
bales. Through this proposed new use for cotton the 
industry as a whole will ultimately be benefited.” 

\mong the many other cotton manufacturing estab- 
lishments whose executive officers have signified their 
approval of the plan by agreeing to pay for 7 Ib. addi- 
tional cotton per bale for cotton put up in 100% cotton 
wrapping for the next cotton year, as proposed by Mr. 
Callaway, are the following: Hillside Cotton Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga.; Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md., Columbia, S. C., and Tallassee. Ala. ; 
Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C.; Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Henderson and Harriett Cotton 
Mills, Henderson, N. C.; Waverly Mills, Laurinburg, 
N. C.; Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., and 
Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 

Several southern mills have announced that they are 
manufacturing a cotton material suitable for baling cot- 
ton. Manville-Jenckes Co., Loray Division, Gastonia, 
N. C., is weaving a 12-0z. (per lineal yd.) fabric, 45 in. 
wide, in both the plain and “leno” weaves, the latter 
being a non-slip or lock-stitch weave that has never been 
offered for this purpose. American Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Bessemer City, N. C., are offering a new and heavier 
cotton bagging, 42 in. wide, weighing about 104 or 11 oz. 
per lineal yard. The price on this bagging, based on the 
market of June 15, is 134c. per lineal yard. Riverside 
Mills, Augusta, Ga., which for years have manufactured 
all-jute bagging for covering cotton, on May 12 
announced their “Chief Cotton Bagging,” which, they 
state, “has just sufficient jute to serve as a binder and 
to strengthen the bagging.” Response to their announce- 
ment, they state, has been terrific, and they were rapidly 
selling their full production for the season. 
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Pre-Soaking 


‘Treatment 


Improves Winding 
Qualities of Canton 
Silk 


By 
Herbert C. 
Roberts 


KCENTLY a number 

of commission throw- 

sters have experienced 
considerable — difficulty = in 
running Canton silk. Ap- 
parently the gum is harder 
than it has been in previous 
seasons, and gum spots and 
reel marks are more numer- 
ous. To overcome these 
detriments to satisfactory 
winding, a pre - soaking 
treatment has been devel- 
oped which has given re- 
inarkably good results. 


Cause of Difficulty 


In Fig. 1 is shown a skein 
of Canton as it appeared 
when first removed from 
At the places in- 
dicated by the arrows, the 
reel marks are quite appar- 
ent. 

\ glimpse into a filature, 
where Canton is reeled from 
the cocoons into skeins for 
the American market, 
makes evident the manner 
1 which gum spots and reel 
narks get into the silk. In 
these filatures, the cocoons 
ire soaked in boiling water, 

r nearly boiling water. At 

imes, soap is added to the water to facilitate the reeling 

' the silk. This treatment softens the gum or sericin 

nd enables the cocoons to be unwound. The gum 

ecomes so softened that it does not have a chance to 


the book. 





Fig. 1. Ske of Canton as tt 
appeared when first removed 
from the book. At the places 


indicated by arrows, reel 
marks are quite apparent 


harden and become set until 
the silk is on the reel. Here 
it is drawn tightly over the 
reel bar, and again becomes 
hardened. On the other 
hand, it does not harden 
rapidly enough to prevent 
the gum of one strand or 
filament from sticking to 
the reel bars or to other 
filaments; and reel marks 
and gum spots occur. 


The Cure 


Hot water, which soft- 
ened the sericin and caused 
these defects, will again 
soften the gum. It is neces- 
sary, however, to add some- 
thing to the water to keep 
the gum soft, and to pre- 
vent the filaments from 
again sticking together. 

One method, which is 
meeting with remarkable 
success, consists of giving 
the Canton a special pre- 
soaking treatment prelim- 
inary to the regular soaking. 
The pre-soaking bath is 
composed of clean soft 
water and a softening oil. 

A type of softener which 
has met with favor is 
prepared by completely 
neutralizing sulfonated olive 
and castor oil with caustic 
potash. This saponified sul- 
fonated oil, which should 
not be confused with the 
ordinary  silk-soaking oil, 
softens the gum but does 
not remove it. 


The Remedy 


For each bale of Canton 
(106 Ib.), 80 gal. of water 
containing 34 pints of soft- 
ener is required. This bath is heated to 90° F. The 
silk is bagged or bundled just as if it were going into 
a regular soak, entered into the solution, and soaked 6 hr. 
(This means that a lot can be started at 9 a.m. and 
soaked until 3 p.m.) It is then removed from the bath 
and hydro-extracted until it barely drips. In a 36-in. 
machine, hydro-extracting will take about 3 min. after 
the basket has reached a speed of 1,000 r.p.m. 

The silk is then removed from the extractor and given 
the regular soaking. If the conventional method of 
soaking overnight is employed, the bath may be made up 
by placing in the soaking tub 3 lb. 4 oz. of neutral olive- 
oil soap and boiling it in a small amount of water until 
all the soap is dissolved. Cold water is then added by 
fastening one end of a hose to the water pipe and letting 
the other end stay below the surface of the solution. 
This procedure will prevent the bath from sudsing 
excessively. When the temperature of the water has 
reached 110° F., 7 qt. of a regular soluble silk-soaking 
oil is added to the bath. This is stirred into the solu- 
tion until it is evenly distributed. (Continued on page 78) 
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the same lot of silk as the 
sample shown in Fig. 1. It 


A skein taken from 


will be noted that the reel 
marks are still visible, but 
that skein is free and open 
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gross score of 112, only four over par for the 27 holes 
and the best performance of the tournaments to date. 


Y ‘ 
Chicago Yarn Men Most of the guests, hosiery and underwear manufac- 


turers of the Middle West, came up the day before the 


tournament for a practice round and dinner, and the 
Hold | enth evening developed into a great get-together with bridge, 


poker, community singing led by “Dick.” 


The tournament play was nine holes in the morning 
and eighteen in the afternoon, as usual, and the weather 
O the hottest experienced at any tournament to date. 


Chet Swindell got an eagle on the seventh, and 


Arnold Friedlander came within an ace of a hole in one, 
Our one-armed golfer, Orvill Starke, Holeproof Hosiery 

OoOurnal } ent Co., did not show his usual form and land in the money 

but at that his gress score was well up in front. Bill 

Benson, one-time shark, refused to divulge his score. 

~ J. FRAWLEY, Phoenix Hosiery Co., won first Rk. F. Shelain was unchallenged for the consolation with 
E. prize at the tenth annual golf tournament of the a net of 226. The guests were glad to see the smiling 
Chicago Yarn Men’s Circle held at Nippersink Lodge, countenance of C. Walter Seidel, formerly with Oscar 
Genoa City, Wis., with a net score of 101 for 27 holes, Heineman Corp., and an honorary member of the Circle, 
gaining possession of the Chicago Yarn Men's Trophy who had charge of the golf arrangements. Arthur H. 
for one vear. R. J. Frost, Allen & Co., turned in a low [Emerson had charge of the (continued on page 79) 





Ww. ¢ Appleton, W. R. Reiser, Leo Wotan, E. J. Frawley, J. F. Johnson,M.A.Henderson, J. EB. Fitzgibbon, J. J. Klumpp, W. P. Schol- 
Ww. C. Swindell S. F. Green field, R. EF. Rollins 





- ) 
Ralph Hinchcliffe, A.H.Emerson, John Brine, D. R. Newell, W. H. Ziock, Jr., G. T. Hutch- J. M. Baskin, H. J. Prussing, W. T. Cole, 
T. J. Floden inson, Frank Boehmen J. A. Nary, 





- 


Jos. H. Zens, T. E. Fitzmaurice, I’. W. J. P. Doyle, R. N. Kimball, Jr., J. A. Holt, R.J. Frost, O. F. Thomas, E. J. Neal, 
Kingsley, FE. F. Kingman irthur Fields A. J. Palica 





G. F. Dickson, Rufus W. Scott, F. M. Stowell, A. S. Berger, R. J. Mathewson, W. S. J. C. Cook, E. L. Dale, C. D. Capron, 
v. A. Smith Thompson, R. B. Gregg B. F. Breslauer 





¥ 
2 an. 

W. R. Rietheimer, B. W. Cohen, R. F. Shelain, W. Mewse, M. C. MacKenzie Henry Pollack, Ralph Heilbronner, 
F. W. Frank, Norman Cohn M. H. Morse C. W. Siedel, O. L. Starke 





J. M. Grant, A. 8S. Thayer, E. S. Lance, F. C. Larimer, O. J. Caron, R. G. Jaeger, C. 8. Jacobs, H. 8. Hicks, 
William Benson, E. A. Clements, Jr. Arnold Friedlander R. Y. Cooper, W. J. Yates 
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Strict Control 
Is Essential in 


Wool 


Carbonizing 


By Royal P. White 


@ The accompanying article, 
which outlines the precautions 
to be taken in carbonizing raw 
stock and piece goods, is ab- 
stracted from a paper deliv- 
ered by Royal P. White, 
igent, Stirling Mills, at the 
umnual reunion of the Lowell 
lextile Institute Alumni, held 
on May 16, at Lowell, Mass. 


HE process of carbonizing is comparatively sim- 
ple, but can give a great amount of trouble if not 
carried out in the proper manner and with each 
step in the procedure under strict control. When colors 
were not so bright or so light in shade as are now in 
demand, there was not much trouble from carbonizing 
acid spots. Today, with the light colors in vogue, car- 
bonizing must be carried out more carefully in order to 
have even shades. 
In carbonizing with sulfuric acid, the liquor is kept 
1. a heavy tank, either lead lined or painted with an acid- 
resisting paint. In raw-stock carbonizing the stock is 
packed in a cage which is immersed in the liquor and 
illowed to stand for 35 to 45 min., the liquor being kept 
it about 3 to 35° Be. The stock is then raised, ex- 
tracted, dried at about 200° F., and passed through a 
ker at about 240° F. If a real clear job is desired, 
the stock can be run through a carbonizing duster, con- 
isting of a series of fluted crush rolls in front of a cone 
iuster. 


Piece-Goods Carbonizing 


In piece-goods carbonizing the goods are run through 
tank of acid at 4 to 45° Be. until thoroughly saturated 
ud then they are extracted. Best results are ob- 
tained by having the cloth run through several sets of 
ueeze rolls in order to press the liquor into the burrs. 
Vuring the process of carbonizing, direct sunlight or 
strong light should not be allowed to play upon the cloth, 
id the goods should be kept moving at all times. 


The carbonizing dryer consists of two parts—a dryer 
and a baker. The dryer should be open to the air, or 
should have suitable vents in order that the gases may 
escape freely and not collect in the cloth. The tem- 
perature in the dryer is maintained at 200 to 220° F. 
The cloth next enters the baker where the temperature 
is 250 to 260° F. The air in the baker should be kept 
agitated and continually turning over, and there should 
be a suitable vent to allow the heavy gases to escape. 
lf these gases are allowed to settle on the cloth, they 
will cause acid spots, which resist the dye and tender 
the cloth. As soon as the cloth comes from the baker, 
it should be run between squeeze rolls to break up the 
burrs. The goods should not be allowed to stand around 
after baking before crushing; otherwise the burrs will 
cool off and absorb moisture. 





Modern equipment enables strict control of the carbonizing process 


If the cloth is left too long in the baker at too high a 
temperature, the burrs are liable to become baked too 
hard and be difficult to remove. 

All rolls in the carbonizing tank should be outside 
the soaking tank in a separate frame, and the rolls of the 
baker and dryer should have outside bearings away from 
the heat and acid fumes. The last set of squeeze rolls 
in the tank should be of rubber, in order that all liquor 
possible can be squeezed from the cloth and allowed to 
drain back into the tank. 

Proper insulation of the baker is essential, as this 
permits saving of a large percentage of steam. 

It is recommended that a 4-in. insulation be used on 
the baker. This can be made up of asbestos cell and 
asbestos sponge covered on the inside by 4-in. asbestos 
boards. 

Carbonizing in the Grease 


In opinion of the author, the best time for carbonizing 
pieces is in the grease, but this method requires an extra 
process in scouring the goods first. If an oil could be 
used on the stock, which would not affect the carbonizing 
liquor it would be a great step forward. Work is being 
done along these lines at the present time. 

Aluminum-chloride carbonizing is carried out in a 
similar manner to acid carbonizing, but the baker has to 
be kept at a higher temperature. This process turns 
out whiter goods than acid carbonizing and is thought 
hy some to be easier to control, but is considerably more 
expensive. 
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Bleeder condensing 
turbo - generator 
units in new Whit- 


tall plant. 












The new 1,800-kw. 
generating plant of 
the Whittall Asso- 
clates. 





Power Plant 
Installed by 


2 






W hittall Associates 








HE M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd.. Worcester. 
Mass., have completed a new and strictly modern 


a 






power plant. Process steam will be obtained by 






bleeding the turbines at a pressure of 20 lb. The dve 


* 






L 
y 


house may be supplied with hot circulating water from eet 















the jet and surface condensers. The plant, which was es : 
: Lhe deacrating heater has a capacity of 


designed by Francis J. Sill. consulting engineer, of ee 
140000 Ib. per hour. 


Westboro, Mass.. embodies the feature of stoker firing 
with automatic combustion control. Turbines are used 
extensively for auxiliary drives. 300-kw. Worcester Electric Light Co. connection and 
from a 75-kw. water-wheel generator. 

All steam necessary to generate electricity during mill 

[he present maximum electric load will be supplied operation can be utilized in the mills as exhaust steam 
by a 1,500-kw. turbine-generator, while a 200-kw. unit because of the fact that the steam-load requirements 
will supply the overtime night loads, ete. Additional equal or exceed those of the electric load during the 
power for night and Sunday use will be derived from a greater part of mill operations. The cost of generating 


Distribution of Load 
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Reducing valve and 
| desuperheater 
S which supply 


process steam. 
















clectricity is therefore based on the cost of turbine- 
enerating equipment and of its operation. 
Rituminous coal is delivered by means of a tractor, 
hich deposits it in a 24-ton supply hopper. From this 
oint the coal is automatically delivered to a_ bucket 
elevator, which in turn delivers it to an overhead distrib- 
iting belt from which it drops into an overhead storage 
unker. From this bunker the fuel is automatically dis- 
tributed to the various coal hoppers after first having 
cen weighed in a Richardson automatic scale. The 
perative keeps records of these weighings so that fuel 
onsumption per boiler can be checked. From each of 
e hoppers the coal flows by gravity through patented 
ial distributors into the stoker hoppers. 
\shes from the boilers are hoed out into the steam 
cuum system intakes, which carry it up to an ash 
orage tank located outside the building. These ashes 
iv then be discharged, by gravity, from the tank into 


0 gman. se 


icks. 


Boilers 


lhree inclined straight-tube boilers of 5,060 sq.ft. 

iting area are installed. These are designed for a 
iximum operating pressure of 200 Ib. per sq.in. and 

0° F. superheat and have an output of 50,000 Ib. 

steam per hour. Each boiler is cleaned with nine 
imond soot blowers and has an integral boiler feed- 
er economizer located inside the settings in the rear. 
the boilers are operated by a Hagan combustion con- 
which is actuated by the main steam header, 
pressed air, and furnace draft pressure. By means 


this, equal rates of combustion are maintained on all 


t 






boilers in service regardless of fuel bed resistance, and 
fuel and air supply is regulated in accordance with the 
load on the plant. A master panel and individual boiler 
panels control this. 

Generators 


Steam from the boiler is collected in a 16-in. welded 
manifold header supplying steam to the turbine throttle 
at 175 lb. gage and 100-deg. superheat. 

The 1,500-kw. turbine generator is designed for 
extracting steam at a constant pressure of 20 lb. gage. 
The buildings are supplied with heating and processing 
steam from this source by means of a 24-in. header. 
This turbine is capable of supplying 50,900 Ib. of steam 
per hour for extraction, at a load of 1,500 kw., based on 
a flow at the throttle of 53,000 Ib. per hour and a vacuum 
of 27 in. This three-phase generator is designed to 
operate at 80% power factor, 600 volts, and 60 cycles. 

The 300-kw. turbine-generator is designed for extract- 
ing steam on the basis of a pressure-reducing valve in 
the extraction line beyond the turbine. It is capable of 
passing 3,400 Ib. of steam per hour for extraction at 
a load of 300 kw., based on a throttle flow of 8,275 Ib. 
per hour and a vacuum of 27 in. The generator is 
designed for 80% power factor, 600 volts, 60 cycles, and 
three-phase operation. 


Feed Water 


Feed water is pumped from the Still Water Reservoir 
through two filters into the first tank, after having been 
treated with alum and alkali. A chemical treatment is 
also given the water from a small tank located on the 
deaérator platform, from which it is injected into the 
deaérator discharge pipe supplying the boiler feed pumps 

Circulating water for the condensers flows from the 
bottom of the Still Water Reservoir through a 20-in. 
pipe under the power plant to a point under the cir- 
culating water pumps. Water which has passed through 
the surface and jet condensers of the 3,000-kw. and 
300-kw. machines respectively can be returned to the 
reservoir or delivered to the dyehouse. 

This article is based on information supplied by the 
consulting engineer, Francis D. Sill. 
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Variation in box sizes places burden on box maker and mill 


Effect of Box Sizes on 
Hosiery-Packing 
Costs 


By John Russell 


NDENIABLY there is some connection between 
value and exclusiveness. A nationally advertised 
or well-known brand of hosiery does not always 
with the. stiff that the 
introduction of an unknown hose of identical construc- 
tion. 


meet sales resistance greets 
In the absence of advertising or publicity, buying 
preference is usually accorded to goods packed in an 
attractive form. By certain claims of exclusiveness, 
either through advertising or by the use of copyrighted 
packing, it is nearly always possible to enhance the sales 
value of a given stocking, but not without appreciably 
increasing the selling expense. However, there are cer- 
tain costs incident to packing which, if reduced, would 
result in savings to take care of this added expense. 
One way of reducing hosiery-packing costs lies in cut- 
Such 
a reduction in the number of odd boxes would materially 


ting down the number of box sizes now being used. 


lower the box-maker’s costs and allow savings in manu- 
facture to be passed on to the mills. In making up an 
order of boxes for a mill, the maker must use a certain 
width paper, which probably—due to the purchaser being 
In most cases a regular customer—he must also carry in 
stock. The use by some other customer of boxes hav- 
ing slightly different dimensions makes it necessary that 
he also carry stock of another size. In this manner the 
box-maker’s working Inventory 1s increased to such an 
extent that his costs begin to mount: and these costs 
must of course be borne by the buyers of his boxes. 


In addition to the higher tirst cost of odd-sized hosiery 
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boxes, their use means that greater expense is incurred 
in purchasing shipping containers. The size of cartons 
and cases is determined by the box size, and multiplica- 
tion of box sizes results in a proportional variation in 
carton and case sizes. 

If a certain box size were decided upon as standard 
for a certain class of hosiery, and this standard adhered 
to, mills could safely stock smaller quantities of boxes 
and cartons ; and they would enjoy better service, as well 
as better prices, from the makers. 

Since men’s, women’s, misses’, and infants’ hosiery are 
not interchangeable, and because of the varied taste of 
the buying public, there must be many different hosiery 
styles. This fact alone does not make necessary the use 
of the present large number of odd-sized boxes. The 
multitude of kinds and styles of hosiery falls into com 
paratively few classifications, and there is no practical or 
unavoidable reason why hose of the same classification 
should not be packed in boxes of the same size. The 
payment of a premium in price for the use of a box of 
special size is the purchase of worthless exclusiveness. 

It is evident that the size of a hosiery box is variable 
in three directions: length, breadth, and depth. For a 
certain class of hosiery, folded a certain number of times, 
there is no need of size variation aside from depth. The 
variation of depth is usually sufficient to take care of 
good of different weights. Stockings knit of a standard 
length folded in the same manner can be packed in boxes 
of the same length. Cutting down the width of a box for 
a close fit is likely to result in the goods being wrinkled 
on their arrival; while on the other hand, they can al- 
ways be packed flat and snugly by decreasing the depth. 

Further variation in carton sizes is caused by the prac 
tice of sometimes laying the boxes on their sides, some 
times on their bottoms, and sometimes on their ends. 

The use of many different box sizes places a handicap 
on the mill, box-maker, and carton-maker. The fact 
that any measures to remedy the situation would be 
mutually beneficial suggests in itself that the solution 
perhaps lies in a more efficient interrelation of these three 
industries. Steps to this end could be made at the in- 
stigation of an association in any one of these industries 
Such an organization might suggest standard boxes and 
cartons for the different classes of hosiery. Compett- 
and the laws of economy would in the 
course of time make distributable among the industries 
concerned the savings resulting from more efficient pro 


tion business 


duction. 
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- Cotton Voile: 
A New Version 
of an Old Fabric 


By Lillian Edgerton 


Research Counselor, New York 


OY 
Mock-leno voile, sheer and attractive, construc- 
tion of which is detailed above 





Weave Harness chain 




















MOCK-LENO 
VOILE 


$7-in. set in reed 

36-in. set in gray 

36-in. finished 

60 x 56 construction 

50/1 combed Peeler 
voile-twist warp 

50/1 combed Peeler 
voile-twist filling 

60 reed used 

56 picks 


Disposition of warp: 

16 dents of 2/1 = 32/1 edge 
2188dents of 1/1 — 2188/1 ground 
16 dents of 2/1 = 32/1 edge 

2252/1 ends 
in warp 
= Analysis by Carl C. Mattmann, Jr. 


# 2220 dents 


HEER cottons are having their place in the sun, and 

a general survey of the industry shows that the 

volume demand is for the old staple lines in new 
variations. The important element this season is not the 
development of entirely new constructions, but the intro- 
duction of interesting changes in old standard weaves. 

There is an ever-present cry for “something different,” 
“something new.” To those concerns which are most 
restless and persistent in their determination for outstand- 
ingly “different” fabrics, it must be disconcerting to find 
at the end of the season that the successful fabrics have 
been not new ones, but old ones refined and changed. 

Voiles have long been a staple product, so much so in 
fact that by some it was thought that this was such a 
season for novelties that voile would be out of the pic- 
ture. No doubt it would have been, for certainly the 
voiles of a few seasons ago do not appeal to the 1931 
woman, nor are they smart for the 1931 silhouette. 
However, the more successful numbers are those pro- 
duced by firms which have sensed the particular demands 
of the season and constructed their fabrics to fit those 
demands rather than try to force the trade to buy what 
they made because “it has always been good.” 

Voiles are particularly appropriate for the “return to 
femininity in dress.”” The best sellers are made of fine, 
long-staple, tightly twisted cotton yarns, firm in con- 
struction, sheer and attractive in appearance. The accom- 
panying construction is illustrative of this type and is 
sufficiently varied in detail to fill the request for ‘‘some- 
thing different.” 

Many a good fabric, however, has been ruined in the 
finishing; and with the voiles considerable care should 
be taken to give a permanently soft, smooth finish, and 
to prevent exorbitant stretching in tentering operation. 

The material lends itself to interesting color treat- 
ments. It is particularly lovely in plain pastel tints, 
while floral or geometric motifs are appropriate in light 
colors on a white ground. Nursery rhyme stories in 
color serve to change the feeling of the fabric from 
feminine sophistication to the simplicity suitable for 
kiddies’ clothes. 

The varied uses of voiles, and the ease with which they 
may be slightly changed in construction, color, and design 
to make them more interesting and appropriate for sea- 
sonal changes, all give an atmosphere of truth to the 
statement that voiles “will always be good.” 
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Full-Fashioned Drive 


Must Meet 


Exacting Requirements 


By H. W. Reding 


Textile Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & 


@ Jn driving full-fashioned hosiery machines tt 1s essen 
tial for maximum efficiency that the equipment be 
designed to meet the high-torque requirements, and that 
it be properly installed, operated, and maintained. In 
the accompanying article the author describes briefly the 
most important features of the polyphase, variable-speed, 
induction motor and discusses the operating conditions 
most conducive to best results. 


ULL-FASHIONED knitting machines depend to 
a large extent for effectiveness and production upon 
the design of the driving motor and its control 
equipment. Alternating current is almost universally 
available; and the polyphase, variable-speed, induction 
motor is often used. Modern motors of this type are 
designed to meet the torque requirements of a knitting 
machine 
‘Typical equipment consists of a high-torque, slip-ring, 
induction motor which drives the machine through a 
chain; a double rheostat for adjusting high and low 
speeds. a linestarter for controlling the primary side 
of the motor; a secondary linestarter for short-circuiting 
a part of the rheostat, a master switch operated by a 
shipper rod; and a limit switch operated by the pattern 
chain for automatic slow down. In addition, a second 
lint switch 1s needed with an electrical course counter 
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Arrangement of electrical control. 
The rheostat cabinet faces the 
working aisle and the contactors 
open on the back aisle 


to stop the motor after a predetermined 
number of courses have been knitted. 
Also at times an additional single-pole 
contactor is used to open-circuit tem- 
porarily one phase of the secondary cir- 
cuit of the motor. This switch is used 
relatively seldom. It is particularly 
advantageous when used with machines 
knitting clocked hosiery. 

The discussion of the requirements ot 
this equipment may be divided into 
three parts. The operating require- 
ments, the installation requirements, and 
the maintenance requirements. 

The starting torque required varies 
from 28 to 35 Ib.ft. The length of 
the machine, the character of work, and 
the condition of the machine are factors 
which determine the torque required to 
start and the power required to operate. 
New machinery is always stiff. This 
new stiffness disappears after a few 
months of operation, but it is necessary 
to take this condition into account in 
designing electrical equipment. 

The motor is arranged for variable- 
speed operation. Motor speed is reduced 
by connecting the resistance contained in 
the double rheostat in the slipring or 
secondary circuit of the motor. A part 
of this resistance may be short-circuited 
by the secondary contactor. The part 
which is not short-circuited may be 
adjusted by means of a three-armed dial 
switch, and this provides for an 
adjustable high speed. With the sec- 
ondary contactor closed, the hosiery machine speed may 
be adjusted from 52 to 65 courses per min. Re- 
mainder of the resistance may be inserted in the circuit 
with the short-circuiting contactor open, and this is 
likewise adjustable so that there may be a low speed 
of from about 30 to 45 courses per min. The two speeds 
may be set by means of the double-dial rheostat ; and the 
machine will then operate at one or the other of the 
set speeds at the will of the operator. 

A master switch mounted at one end of the machine 
is operated by a shipper rod running the length of the 
machine. There are three positions of this switch: “off,” 
“slow,” and “fast.” It is important that these three 
conditions be immediately available to the operator 
regardless of his position in front of the machine. There 
should be no auxiliary switches which must be operated 
by hand to have slow speed. The master switch should 
have positive notches so that the operator may readily 
move the switch to a position which corresponds to the 
speed which he desires. 

The limit switch operated by the pattern chain is an 
important element in the economical operation of a full- 
fashioned knitting machine. The narrowing operation 
can be far better carried out at a low or moderate speed ; 
also low speed is required for the plating or splicing 
operation on the heel of a stocking. On the other hand, 
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he straight knitting portion of the stocking can prop- 
‘rly be run at a relatively high speed. Maximum pro- 
juction is obtained when the machine operates at high 
speed at all times except during the execution of the 
arts of the operation which demand a low speed. The 
limit switch may be adjusted to reduce the speed to 
the pre-set low speed just in time for narrowing and 
then bring the machine back to high speed immediately 
ifter this operation is completed. . Upon reaching the 
reinforced heel, the speed is again automatically reduced. 
It is evident that automatic equipment can take far 
hetter care of these speed changes than an operator can 
io it. Removal of this routine duty from the operator 
eaves him free to attend to other details which require 
his close attention. It should be pointed out that by 
moving the master switch the operator may run the 
machines at low speed at any time regardless of the 
position of the slow-down limit switch. 

When the single-pole contactor is used to open one 
phase of the secondary, there is a third speed available. 
[his is available only when the slow-down limit switch 
is open. This system of control removes the tendency 
of the machine to speed up during the narrowing oper- 
ation. This is sometimes advantageous ; but on the other 
hand, there is little starting torque if the motor should 
be stopped with the slow-down limit switch held open 
by the pattern chain. 

Another important element in the control equipment 
is that of protection. The fuses in the disconnecting 
switch case give protection against short circuits and 
the primary linestarter should provide thermal overload 
protection to the motor. The switch must not trip on 
brief overloads but must be adjusted to trip out when the 
average load carried over a period of time is exceeding 
the capacity of the motor. This protects the motor. In 
addition, the equipment must provide low-voltage pro- 
tection to safeguard the operator and the machine against 
unexpected starting up 1f the machine should stop due 
to failure of the power supply. 


Installation Requirements 


The principal requirements from an installation stand- 
point are simplicity and compactness. Floor space is 
valuable and it is desirable that the electrical equipment 
be designed to go within overall length 
and width of the machine, in this. way 
not increasing the effective floor space 
required by the machine itself. There- 
fore the motor is mounted under the 
creel board on a bracket built into the 
machine. The master switch must be 
installed at one end of the machine and 
connected to the shipper rod and the 
slow-down limit switch must be mounted 
under the machine adjacent to the pat- 
tern chain. Contactors, double rheostat. 
and safety switch are usually mounted 
on a simple framework at one end of 
the machine. This makes them readily 
iccessible for inspection, and still out of 
the way. Rheostat handles are toward 


Typical installation of 
a motor on a full-fashioned 
knitting machine 


the front of the machine and the other equipment opens 
on the back. 

When desired, the contactors and rheostats may be 
built as one, compact, self-contained piece of equipment 
with interconnections made. In this case, wiring to be 
done on installation consists only of that which is neces- 
sarily external to the control unit; that is, the connecting 
of incoming line and the motor and control wires. 


Master Switch 


The master switch is one item which must be designed 
with simplicity of installation in mind. It sometimes 
happens that machines are bought and shipped before 
it is known definitely whether the master switch will be 
mounted at the right- or left-hand end of the machine 
Since for correct operation it is necessary to have a given 
movement of the shipper rod produce the same effect 
on all machines, the master switch for right-hand mount- 
ing must be different from one designed for left-hand 
mounting. To simplify installation the switch should 
be designed so that it may quickly and readily be 
arranged for either mounting. 


Maintenance Requirements 


Design of electrical equipment for full-fashioned knit- 
ting machinery must be such as to require a minimum 
of maintenance. A great many knitting mills keep no 
experienced electrician; and if the upkeep of motor or 
control equipment is beyond the capability of the 
mechanical maintenance men, the result will be increased 
cost for outside assistance. The equipment must be 
simple and rugged, the wearing parts must be inexpen- 
sive and easily replaced. The design of contactor equip- 
ment, for instance, must take into account the frequent 
service. All of the contactors operate many hundreds of 
times per day; and if they are not designed with this in 
view, the cost of upkeep will certainly be high. 

The slip-ring motor requires little attention. It requires 
oil, of course, but with bearings designed to keep oil 
in and dirt out, infrequent oiling is all that is needed. 
Over-oiling should be avoided, and this will greatly aid 
in keeping the motor clean. The rotor has brushes on 
the slip rings but these give long service and are easily 
and inexpensively replaced . 
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Depression Has Brought Opportunity 


for Long-Time Planning 


66 OQ THE chronic pessimist, all 

signs are either gloomy or false. 
To him there has been nothing but 
horror in the last two business years,” 
states the C & K Loom-inary, published 
by Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. “However, with 
those of even moderate optimism, it is 
different. They can see that much 
solid headway has been made during 
the storm.” The statement continues: 


“The World War has been used as an 
excuse for nearly every abuse that has be- 
set us—crime waves, prohibition troubles, 
stock market speculations, and over-ex- 
ploitation of business. And no doubt the 
blame has been properly placed. The war, 
even before the United States entered it, 
and to a much greater extent afterwards, 
developed a tempo or speed of production 
that only a destructive force like a war 
could consume. The hysteria continued on 
aiter the armistice. It had become daily 
routine for executives, sitting in offices, to 
plan mergers, to extend their lines, and 
their plants. Costs were reckoned with 
secondarily. Business was easy and plenti- 
ful for those who had goods. All sorts 
of abuses crept in. There was plenty of 
profit for middlemen and then for more 
middlemen. Some ridiculous wages were 


paid. Executives voted themselves princely 
bonuses. Little thought was given to the 
morrow. 


“Then precisely as happens in the case of 
an individual who throws off all restraint 
and gathers reckless momentum in an orgy 
of one sort or another, something snapped. 
The wasteful life is pointed to. The 
doctor prescribes quiet and a rebuilding of 
reserve strength. The pastor speaks about 
moral values. A period of proper, intelli- 
gent living begins 

“These last two years have been sorely 
needed in industry. They have brought an 
opportunity for looking around, for study- 
ing costs as they were never studied before, 
for scaling down output and overhead until 
a fair margin of profit can be assured on a 
fair year’s business, for eliminating unnec- 
essary costs along the line between manu- 
facturer and consumer, for bringing wages, 
salaries, and bonuses within reason, for 
planning a building up of reserves and, 
finally, for planning an intelligent march 
through the next business decad 

“The hope is that each unit in the textile 
industry has taken this timely opportunity 
to carry out the following: 

“1. Establish a scientific cost system. 

“2. Curtail lines to those that 
fair margin of profit 


show a 


“3. Balance production to demand 

“4. Adjust overhead to what must be 

considered a normal volume of business 
for the next ten years rather than on a 
basis of past peak years. 
“5. Analyze the markets for goods and 
study new methods of distribution towards 
reducing handlings and profits between 
manufacturer and ultimate consumer. 

“6. Sift and shift personnel so that when 
business resumes the best possible team is 
on the field. 

“7. Arrive at fair, even more than fair, 
but not extravagant wage, salary and bonus 
standards. 


“8. Examine to see what equipment. is 
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obsolete and obsolescent, and what of it, 

if any, can be brought up to first-class con- 

dition by proper repairs and rebuilding. 
“9 Investigate the market to see what 


new, radically improved machinery is now 
available. 

“10. Determine on a gradual replacement 
program of all obsolete and obsolescent 
machinery. 

“11. Set up a budget calling for definite 
annual capital expenditures for new equip- 
ment. 

“12. Place contracts for replacement so 
that by the end of a certain period of years 
all equipment will be of the latest cost- and 
labor-saving design.” 


Post-War Depression in Cotton Tapes 
Seems to Have Run Its Course 


OO much production in the cotton 

tape and narrow fabric trade was 
the rule from the war-time boom until 
the middle of last year. Missionary 
work by the leaders in the trade, which 
had been carried on for years, then 
began to have its effect and about that 
time curtailment effects became ap- 
parent. Soon demand overtook produc- 


tion and the trend has been in that 
direction since. 
During recent months and weeks 


there has been an actual shortage of 
certain narrow fabrics and tapes. New 
orders have meant that manufacturers 
were compelled to place idle machines 
in operation. There are now signs that 
the long unfavorable period is at an 
end and better times are close at hand, 
if not actually here. 

Not only has the trade improved 
statistically by balancing production to 


demand and eliminating burdensome 
stocks but other undesirable features 


are on the way “out.” The most prom- 
inent was the decided tendency to 
cheapen tapes and narrow fabrics, not 
only in price but in construction. 

In the years when stocks and pro- 
duction were great, buyers had their 
own way. They broke the price level 
so frequently there was only one course 
left for the maker and that was to 
lower his costs by making a cheaper 
construction. 

There is the example of tape used 
largely by clothing trade for binding. 
This was originally a 20-pick tape. 
Need for lower prices caused manufac- 
turers to reduce the picks, first to 16, 
then to 14 and finally to 12. When this 
point was reached clothing makers 
found that in sewing this tape into a 
suit that their thread frequently missed 
the widely spaced threads in the tape 
and as a result there might as well 
have been no binding in that suit. 

Extremes in cheapening are also 
found in the electrical field. Motor 
builders in recent years, finding com- 
petition keener, took the price course 
cut of their difficulties only to find that 
it was the wrong one. First the motor 
makers endeavored to lower costs by 
using tape with a smaller number of 
picks and generally cheaper in construc- 
tion. Then some eliminated the use of 
tape altogether and used only varnish 
for the purpose of separation. One of 
the leading tape manufacturers asserts 
that motors wound with tape could be 
overloaded 25% and give many years 
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of good service. It is his belief that 
motors in which only varnish has been 
used on the armature will not stand 
a 1% overload for any considerable 
period. 

The same movement toward cheapen- 
ing or substitution has been found in 
other tapes and narrow fabrics, in brake 
linings, in tapes for tying packages, for 
celery, asparagus, tying bolts of cloth, 
towels, etc. 

These cheapening tendencies have 
been arrested. The tape business 1s 
probably at the bottom of its curve. 
Stocks have been consumed and many 
of these cheapening trends have been 
proved by experience to set up false 
standards. Motors which wear out in 
a year will ruin reputations which have 
been carefully built up for half a cen- 
tury. Tape manufacturers feel they 
have seen the worst. They, at least, 
are not bearish at this time. 


> Finds Cotton Making Good 
Progress 


“The growing crop continues to make 
satisfactory progress; the stands are 
good, cultivation excellent and the 
weather is favorable,” according to a 
summary of the cotton situation issued 
last week by J. E. Latham, Greensboro, 
N. C., prominent cotton man. “Some 
few sections are needing rain, but dry 
conditions in June aid the young plant 
in getting a good tap-root. In a hun- 
dred years’ history of cotton 84c. per Ib. 
has usually proved a sound investment. 
No one can judge the depth of the 
present world-wide depression, nor will 
the scraper be heard when prices are 
scraping bottom. We think it is a 
mighty poor time to go short on cotton.” 


> Argentina Promising Market 
For Rayon 


Argentina, the largest Latin-Ameri- 
can consumer of rayon yarn and wholly 
dependent on imported supplies, pre- 
sents a rich field for United States pro- 
ducers whose interests are said to be 
turning more and more to export trade, 
according to a report received in the 
Department of Commerce from Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner Thomas C. 
Ballagh, Buenos Aires. American pro- 
ducers have heretofore extended little 
effort to obtain a considerable portion of 
the Argentine trade, which in 1929 
amounted to more than 2,500,000 Ib. and 
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vhich had shown a steady growth up 
intil the recent general business reces- 
ion. 

Despite generally unfavorable busi- 


ness conditions, however, United States 
exports of yarn to Argentina increased 


irom 1,036 Ib. in 1929 to 34,908 Ib. in 





as the established position of this coun- 
try in the Argentine cotton yarn busi- 
ness, the advantages of American rayon 
cones, quicker delivery, and more ade- 
quate technical service are thought to 
favor efforts by our exporters to capture 
a larger share of this rich market for 


930. Certain factors, moreover, such rayon yarns, 
Styled Cotton Promotion Results 
Point Way for Other Types 

‘ALES of fine cotton goods and_ throughout the country. 


print cloth yarn fabrics for the first 
five months of 1931 were 14% greater 
than for the same period in 1930 and 
nly 7% less than during the five-month 
period of peak activity in 1929,” stated 
George A. Sloan, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, on Wednesday. 


“The sales of all other cotton gray goods 
during these first five months of 1931 were 
13% less than for the same period of 1930. 
\ noteworthy partiality is therefore evident 
on the part of consumers toward those 
cotton fabrics which have enjoyed the bene- 
fits of cooperative advertising efforts. 

“This remarkable business improvement 
in cotton goods principally used for wear- 
ing apparel, in the face of general depres- 
sion, can be attributed to (1) the consist- 
ent approach to the consuming public dur- 
ing the past three years through style ad- 
vertising financed by a special fund con- 
tributed by this branch of the industry; (2) 
the great improvements in styling and de- 
signing which have kept pace with the pro- 
motional efforts; and (3) the growing 
fashion importance of cottons which (1) 
developed and (2) is helping to maintain. 

“If there is any impression that this 
unproved demand is a mere incident in the 
cycle of fashion, it should be realized that 
cycles do not originate of their own accord. 
lhe forces that propel them may be hidden 
hut nevertheless are in active existence. 
Many of the country’s leading retail mer- 

hants emphasize the point that today’s es- 

hlished cotton-consciousness in this coun- 

is attributable to the recognition of the 

lactors just described and to their being 
given effect by the cotton industry itself. 

“Since February, 1929, $300,000 has been 
made available by the industry to the Cot- 

on-Textile Institute for its style promo- 
tional work. The campaign has not yet 

ompleted its third year, yet there is 
lready this definite proof of its efficacy in 
timulating demand. This experience in 
ne goods and print cloths points the way 
or all other types of cotton products. The 
tal importance of building up demand for 

manifold uses of cotton going into the 

\merican home and industry was never 
ire appropriate nor the need greater than 


day. 


* Impetus Maintained Beyond 
Cotton Week 


Was National Cotton Week just a 
sh in the pan? Did it merely con- 
ntrate into one week the business 
ich normally would have been spread 
cr a longer period ? 

‘hese questions have been heard fre- 
ntly in the trade. The answers to 
In seem to be found in reports made 
George A. Sloan, president of the 
tton-Textile Institute, by retail stores 


These advices 
indicate very clearly that retail sales 
of cotton goods continued at an im- 
proved rate during the second and third 
weeks of June. 

Here are a few typical experiences: 

J. C. Penny Co. sales for first 10 days 
of June this year were 6% ahead of corre- 
sponding 10 days last year, on dollar basis. 








For second 10-day period in June, con- 
tinued increase in dollar sales over year 
ago. Buying department shipped to stores, 
for month of June, 10% more cotton goods 
on dollar basis, and 333% in quantity, as 
compared with June last year. 

L. C. Burr & Co., operating chain of 
department stores in Middle West and 
South, had total cotton goods sales in 
first two weeks of June 23% ahead of 
last two weeks in May. 

James McCreery & Co., New York, re- 
ported that response for cotton goods con- 
tinued throughout the second and _ third 
weeks of June, particularly in cotton dress 
departments. Neil Petree, president, says 
“public probably realizes that this is a 
cotton season.” 

Franklin Simon & Co., New York, re- 
port that they are selling a great many 
more cotton dresses than in the last two 
or three seasons. 

Kresge Department Store, Newark, 
N. J., advises that stimulus given cotton 
goods during National Cotton Week has 
shown very gratifying carryover; all de- 
partments doing excellent business. 


Government and Trade 
Cooperate in Wool Shrinkage Matter 


From TextTiLE Worvp’s Washington Office 


EPRESENTATIVES of the wool 

industry will cooperate with the 
Bureau of Customs in establishing closer 
supervision of wool imports while the 
Bureau sifts charges that the Govern- 
ment has been defrauded of $2,000,000 
to $100,000,000 by undervaluation re- 
sulting from excessive estimates of 
shrinkage. Consensus among wool 
experts is that estimates of shrinkage 
may be off from 1 to 10% _ but 
F. X. A. Eble, Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, states that the Bureau’s investiga- 
tion to date has proved beyond doubt 
that the Government has been defrauded 
of revenue by some importers to the 
prejudice of others. The belief is ex- 
pressed in other quarters, however, that 
the money of which the Government has 
been defrauded could not have run into 
very large figures unless there has been 
collusion between Government  ap- 
praisers and importers. 

The present evil has its root in the 
assessment by the 1922 tariff of duty on 
wool on the basis of clean content, as 
proposed by wool growers. The growers 
still insist upon the validity of this 
method, according to Frank G. Hagen- 
barth, president of the National Wool 
Growers Association, but Commissioner 
Eble states that the Treasury Depart- 
ment has not provided the facilities for 
applying the provision of its 1922 reg- 
ulations that a laboratory test shall be 
made if the appraiser’s estimate of clean 
content differs from that of the importer. 
The plan now being considered for 
protecting both the Government and the 
trade contemplates establishment of 
Government laboratories at Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia and the appoint- 
ment of an administrator at headquarters 
in Washington to supervise all imports. 
Consideration also is being given to 
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stationing wool experts in Australia, 
New Zealand, and South America for 
the purpose of checking up on exports 
to this country. The Bureau also in- 
tends to reinstate the requirement for 
consular invoices on wool and ask for a 
statement thereon of the shrinkage 
under which the wool is_ purchased. 

Commissioner Eble’s proposal to ap- 
point a wool adminstrator has been 
favorably received in the trade although 
there is some doubt whether the Bureau 
can obtain an expert unless the salary is 
unusually attractive. Carpet wool manu- 
facturers endorse the plan of the 
Customs Bureau in principle, but contend 
that the new regulations should not apply 
to carpet wool entered free under bond. 


PN. C. State College 
Aids Textile Mills 


During the past year faculty and 
students of N. C. State College textile 
school, Raleigh, N. C., have devoted 
much of their time to the solution of 
problems which confronted manufac- 
turers, and have been called upon a 
number of times by textile manufac- 
turers to visit their plants and aid in 
the solution of problems which con- 
fronted them. Work done by the State 
College Textile School for mills during 
1930-31 school year includes: 


Determination of construction of coutil 
fabric; breaking strength of spinning 
bands; moisture content of 36/2 mercerized 
cotton yarn; comparative qualitative con- 
tents of salts for delustering ; relative value 
of dyes; breaking strength of warp and 
filling in broadcloth; causes of slack warp, 
tight rayon and to give loom settings ; com- 
parison of starches; denier of rayon in 
samples ; lay-out of drafts for making sew- 
ing thread; how to reproduce a leno fab- 
ric; per cent of sizing in fabrics. 
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New Machinery 


and 


Processes 


Compound Drafting Spinning 


Frame 
EVELOPMENT of a ring-spin- 
ning frame which makes it pos- 


sible to produce finished yarns directly 
sliver has been 


from drawing-frame 
announced by the Hartmann Textile 
Machine Works, Chemnitz, Germany. 


It is being introduced into this country 
by H. H. Leonard, American agent, 475 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

The outstanding feature of the frame 
is its two sets of drafting rollers, be- 
tween which is inserted a small twist 
tube for the purpose of condensing the 
strand and presenting it to the second 
set of drafting rollers in suitable form. 
This tube inserts only a false twist and 
is necessary only because the broad, 
delicate ribbon-tape produced by the 
first drawing could not be 
passed forward without further handling. 
For the first stage of drawing, a three 


process 


Ring-spinning frame 
with combined 
lrafting 


roller drafting arrangement of the usual 
construction is used. The second draw- 
ing series is designed as a high-drafting 
unit and either the Casablancas apron- 
drafting unit or one of the well-known, 
pull-through-roller drafting devices of 
the three-roller type may be used. 

The chief advantage cited for this 
machine is that it eliminates all the fly 
frames, thus saving labor, power, space, 
repairing costs, etc. To the practical 
man, it will appear that insufficient 
doublings are given so that uneven yarn 
will be produced. However, the manu- 
facturers assert that the strand produced 


wn 
N 
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by the drawing trame is more unitorm 
than the tly-frame product as it is usually 
presented to the ring frame. Due to 
the fact that the first drafting unit on 
the Hartmann frame runs at very slow 
speed, it is believed that the degree ot 
uniformity of the product will equal or 
exceed that produced by one of the 
present standard frames. It is stated 
that drafts of from 40 to 400 may be 
used, depending upon the length and 
uniformity of the cotton staple. 

In order to transfer the drawing 
sliver from the cans to a bobbin suit 
able for insertion in the ring-frame 


creel, a sliver-condensing and winding 
machine has been developed by the same 
winds 


company. This machine the 











sliver onto a bobbin similar to that now 
used for slubber roving. The strand is 
condensed by means of rub aprons, and 
the machine is equipped with a stop- 
motion so that a uniform length of sliver 
on all bobbins is assured. Production 
on this machine is said to be approxi- 
mately 120 lb. per 8 hr. per head. 


Portable Instrument for 
Measuring Air Permeability 
of Fabrics 
gOR measuring the air permeability 

ot fabrics a portable instrument has 
been developed recently at the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
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Tests which have been made with this 
instrument on both under- and outer- 
garments and parachute cloth indicate 
that the uncertainty for an air-per- 
meability determination will be 
than + 2%. 

In using this instrument, the fabric 
to be treated is placed under slight ten- 
sion between two orifice rings which 
hold it securely. A definite area of 
fabric is thus exposed to the action of 
the instrument. Air at standard atmos- 
pheric conditions is drawn through the 
fabric by means of a suction fan located 
at the discharge end, The pressure drop 
across the fabric is measured by means 
of an inclined water gage which 
measures with an accuracy of five- 
thousandths of an inch of water. 

The volume of air passing through 
the fabric is expressed in cu.ft. per min. 
per sq.ft. as a given pressure drop across 


less 





Air-permeability instrument 


and is obtained from the pres- 
across a calibrated air orifice. 


e fabric 
ure drop 





ifferent sizes of air orifices may be 
ised, thus greatly extending the range 
i the instrument. This apparatus can 


e used to determine the rate of air flow 
Po through a great variety of fabrics at 
pressure drops up to 1 in. of water. 
Details for the construction of the 
: portable air permeability apparatus 
| ierein briefly described may be ob- 
tained from the textile section, of the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington. 


Automatic Multiple Oiler 


XIMPLICITY of construction and 

freedom from clogging are the prin- 
‘ipal advantages claimed for the auto- 
natic multiple oiler announced by Gits 
Mtg. Co., 1848 South Kilbourn 
Chicago. With this device, con- 
trolled amounts of oil varying from 4 to 
10 drops are delivered by gravity to the 


}2 
Dros. 


LVS, 


bearings at any desired interval. These 
ulers are made in eleven sizes, having 


trom two to twelve leads, and are de- 
igned for installation within 3 ft. of the 
bearings being lubricated. 

Operation may be controlled by air, 
olenoid, electric motor, link connections 

the machine being lubricated, or by 
and. For oiling intervals of 6, 12, o1 
4 min., a timing device is recom- 
ended. Where only three or four oil- 
ngs a day are sufficient, hand opera- 
tion is preferable. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
. cross-section of a pneumatically oper- 
ited oiler with six leads. The body is 
t aluminum and the fittings are of 
All oiler units are equipped with 
sight gage and filling cap to show 
oil level in the reservoir. 


rass. 


Device Records Operating 
Time of Equipment 
| ECORDING of the exact clock time 
while any motor vehicle or piece of 
nachinery is in operation or is idle is 
‘complished with the Vibracorder, a 


ew recording device announced by 
‘hmer Fare Register Co., Dayton, 
io. The Vibracorder is operated by 


ibrations or oscillations which are 
resent when a motor vehicle or any 
ece of machinery is running. A small 
iper disk, 5 in. in diameter, taken 
m the instrument once a week, tells 

whole story of the operations for 
even days. 










Vibracorder unlocked and open 
for reading or replacing chart 


The device resembles a small clock, 
and as a matter of fact, comprises an 
eight-day, six-jewel clock with an easily 
read dial which assists the driver of a 
motor vehicle or the person supervising 
the operation of machinery in keeping 
his work strictly up to schedule. In ad- 
dition to moving the hands of the clock, 
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Pneumatically operated automatic 
otler with six leads 


the mechanism rotates a drum within 
the instrument bearing a specially pre- 
pared disk or chart under the point of a 
steel stylus or pen point. The chart is 
laid out with spaces for minutes, hours, 
and days; and for both day and night 
operation. A wide line is plotted on the 
chart by the stylus as it moves over the 
chart, vibrating in unison with the ma- 
chinery. In a similar manner, a light 
line is drawn by the stvlus when the ma- 
chine is at rest. 


Sewage Screen 


SEWAGE screen introduced by the 

Link-Belt Co., 910 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, is expected to find con- 
siderable application in the treatment of 
industrial waste from textile mills. The 
screen, known as the straightline, con- 
sists of a rack made up of steel bars, 
usually set vertically or at an angle of 


about 60°. The clear openings be- 
tween bars may be from 4 to 6 in., 
depending on requirements; and the 
screens are made of any width from 


3 to 15 ft., or more, if desired. 
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Vibracorder closed and locked 


The rack is cleaned by a rake, secured 
to a carriage, which travels back and 
forth over the screen bars. On the up- 
ward travel the rake engages with the 
rack and carries the accumulated solids 
up to the top of the screen. As the 
rake passes the top ot the screen, a 
scraper cleans off the adhering solids 
into a trough or conveyor. It is then 
carried back, clear of the track, to the 
bottom of the screen, where it is again 
lowered into engagement with the bars, 
for a repetition of the operation. 

The speed of the rake is approxi- 
mately 7 ft. per min. By means of a 
time relay, the rake is stopped at the 
highest and lowest position for 4 min 
This time may be varied up to 30 min 
to suit local conditions. 


An outstanding feature of this ma 
chine is its ruggedness, it being stated 
that heavy solids may be handled by 


without any damage to the machine 
Safety devices are provided to stop the 
machine if boards or any other heavy 
material should become jammed 
tween the racks. Means are provided 
for adjusting the rake in relation to the 
screen so that the rake does not ride on 
the screen. 


be- 





Sewage screen of rugged design 
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+ Tuomas McConNELL was elected presi- 
dent of Hampton Textiles, Inc., at a meet- 
ing in Gastonia, June 27. Vice-presidents 
are R. B. Kinc of Easthampton and J. H. 
SepaRK, A. G. Myers and J. LANDER 
Gray of Gastonia. A. K. Wincet of Gas- 
tonia is secretary-treasurer and Hucu Mc- 
CONNELL of Easthampton and R. GrRapby 
RANKIN of Gastonia are assistant secre- 
tary-treasurers. The officers, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Rankin, constitute the board 
of directors. R. A. BARTLETT was named 
plant manager. Mr. McConnell is presi- 
dent of the Hampton Co., Easthampton, 
Mass., and Mr. Mvers is president of Tex- 
tiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


+ DonaLp Comer, president and treasurer, 
Avondale, Mills, Birmingham, Ala., will 
participate in a round table discussion on 
“New Industrialism of the South” during 
the second week of the Institute of Public 
Affairs which will be held at the University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., June 28 
to July 11. 


* STran_EY H. WHEELOCK, president, 
treasurer and superintendent, the Stan- 
ley Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass., has been 
appointed by Gov. Joseph B. Ely of Massa- 
chusetts, as a trustee of the Lowell ( Mass.) 
Textile Institute to succeed Ratpn K. 
HUBBARD, president and treasurer, the 
Packard Mills, Inc., Webster, Mass. 


* Hoitis WoLstENHOLME, president of 
Alfred Wolstenholme & Son Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, was recently married to Miss 
Naom1: Barndt. 


* Cart R. Browne, president of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Tire Fabric Co., who 
recently returned from a trip abroad, spoke 
on “The British Isles and France in 1931” 
betore the Rotary Club of Worcester on 
June 25. 


+ A. G. Myers, president, Textiles, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C., has been requested by 
Governor ©. Max Gardner to deliver a 
radio address on “The Textile Industry of 
North Carolina” over Station WPTF, 
Raleigh, N. C., in the near future. 


* BENJAMIN KAHN has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Alabama Braid Corp., Gadsden, 
Ala., and will move to New York to take 
charge of the general sales offices of this 


company Lee FrreBAUM, Gadsden, has 
been elected president, Lours Lovema, 
vice-president, and JAMES L. HErRING, 


secretary-treasurer. Mr. Kahn will estab- 
lish sales branches in several cities. 


+ JOHN | 


(,FORGI ] 


JERVIS was elected to succeed 
SWIFT, resigned, as president by 
the directors of the Springfield (Tenn. ) 
Woolen Mills, Inc., at a meeting last week. 
I. B. Boyp was made director, first vice- 
president and secretary. The new officers 
will reside in Springfield and have charge 
ot operations and selling. 


* U. Benton BLaAtock of Raleigh, N. C., 
who was elected president of the Ameri 
can Cotton Cooperative Association in 
Washington on June 25, has been general 
manager of the North Carolina association 
tor nine years. He also is vice-president 
of the State group. <A firm believer in 
diversification, Mr. Blalock in addition to 
cotton, raises livestock, peaches, hay and 
grain on his farms. 


* Ertc MUELBERGER, who recently retired 
as president and general manager of the 
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Worcester (Mass.) Silk Mills Corp., has 
associated himself with a mill in Pennsyl- 
vania. He is succeeded as president by 
B. S. MILner, Jr., New York. JuLes L. 
FOREMAN, New York, vice-president is 
manager. 


* ArtHur H. Lowe, former president of 
the Parkhill division of the Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., has been re- 
elected vice-president of the Fitchburg 
Savings Bank. 


ei. ae CAPLAN, president of the Colonie 
(N. Y.) Fiber Co., delivered the principal 
address last week at the annual meeting 
of the Mechanicville Rotary Club in that 
city. 


* Eart CARLISLE POWbRELL, son of Joseph 
W. Powdrell, president of Powdrell & 
Alexander, Inc., Danielson, Conn., is to 
take charge of the new branch plant of 
the corporation now in process of con- 
struction in Wellfleet, Mass., on Sept. 1. 


* Frep W. SHIBLEY, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Co., New York, has been 


elected a director of the Russell Mfg. Co., 
Middletown, Conn., manufacturer of Rusco 
linings and 


brake more than 400 other 
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fabric products, according to announce- 
ment by T. MacDonouGH RUSSELL, presi- 
dent of Rusco. 


+ R. A. CHENEY, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America, Utica, N. Y., has resigned a 
similar position with the National Asso- 
ciation of Glove and Mitten Manufacturers. 


* James H. Purpy, who was general 
manager of the Southern Worsted Corp., 
Greenville, S. C., from 1924 to 1930, has 
been made vice-president, director and gen- 
eral manager of the Merion Worsted 
Mills, West Conshohocken, Pa. 


+ H. L. SHUTTLEWorTH, vice-president of 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., has been reelected a director and 
vice-president of the Y.M.C.A. 


* JoHn F. TINSLEY, vice-president and 
general manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science at the 165th Annual Commence- 
ment of Rutgers University, New Bruns- 


wick, N. J. 


+ Rocer Morse Hovpen, treasurer of the 
Holden Knitting Co., Worcester, Mass., 
and STELLA Brooks Woopwarp, also of 
that city, were married at the summer 
home of the bride in Paxton, Mass., on 
June 20, and are now on a honeymoon 
motor trip in Canada. 


+ H. N. Bopkin was recently appointed 
treasurer of the Denison (Texas) Cotton 
Mills. 


* Witttam F. LaPorte, Passaic, N. J., 
formerly vice-president and treasurer of 
the Forstmann & Huffman Co., Passaic, 
has been appointed city treasurer. 


* CHARLES F. MARBLE, treasurer of the 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass., was chairman of the alumni banquet 
committee of Amherst (Mass.) College 
for the banquet held on June 22. 


+ J. R. Broop, treasurer of the Blood 
Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., is a 
member of a committee supervising a 
finance drive for the Y.M.C.A. in that city. 


+ M. S. Davis is now superintendent of 
the Pool Knitting Mills, Sherman, Texas. 


+ Sruart D. FISHER, superintendent of the 
Fisher Mig. Co., Inc., Fisherville, Mass., 
and Mrs. Fisher have returned from a 
vacation spent on an automobile trip 
through New York State. 


* Wititam SmirTH, principal of Bedford 
Textile (Mass.) School has announced the 
company connections of the school’s recent 
graduates as follows: Francis B. GALLI- 
GAN, Scott & Williams Co., Laconia, 
N. H.: Atoystus MEenprRALA, Lorraine 
Mig. Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; Evererr G. 
Prerce, ApponaAuG (R. I.) Finishing Co.; 
STANLEY G. SANpDERS, Dutchess Bleachery, 


Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 


* Witttam J. Cox, assistant superintend- 
ent of the dyeing department of the Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet Co., Clinton, Mass., 
for many years and an employee of that 
department for nearly 40 years, has heen 
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promoted as superintendent to succeed 
GeorGE W. MELpRruM, resigned, after 54 
years of continuous service, effective on 
July 1. Mr. Meldrum was tendered a fare- 
well party at the Carpet Club on June 24 
and presented with numerous gifts from 
officials and overseers of the company. 


a + E. F. AwNperson, for several years 
. superintendent of the spinning department 
of the Dacotah Cotton Mills, Lexington, 
N. C., who was elected a justice of the 
peace at the last general election has opened 
an office in the law building at Lexington. 





2 Cart C. MATTMANN, JR., has severed his 
4 connection as chief fabric technician of In- 
By lustrial Rayon Corp., New York. Mr. 


\Mattmann was for a number of years vice- 
president and works manager of the 
Mattmann Silk Mills, Inc., Bloomsbury, 
N. J., and more recently was chief fabric 
technician of American Enka Corp. 


+ L. L. Harpin, bookkeeper, Hampton 
Spinning Mills, Clover, S. C., was pro- 
moted June 19 to the position of assistant 
treasurer and resident manager of the 
mills. He has been connected with the 
Hampton organization for more than seven 
years. 


+ D. H. Bewtey, Anderson, S. C., has 
been appointed by Orvis Bros. Co., New 
York, as their representative in South 
Carolina and adjacent territory. His office 
will be in Anderson. 





+ J. B. Brunk has been appointed super- 

intendent of the Worcester (Mass.) Silk 

Mills Corp. Henry E. QUEHL, assistant 

treasurer, is now in charge of operation 
the plant. 





+ T. G. Orr, formerly of Bladenboro, 
N. C., 1s now overseer of carding at the 
Borden Mfg. Co.. Goldsboro, Nek. 


# + Joun E. WILson, overseer of spinning 
: for the Linen Thread Co. of Massachu- 


Arthur R. Sharp 


\rthur R. Sharp, identified with the tex- 





ile industry of New England for many 
years, died June 27 at Oakland Farm, 
launton, Mass., following an extended ill- 
3 ness. The son of John C. and Helen 
3 Sayles) Sharp, he was born in Boston, 
Mass., Sept. 9, 1861. Mr. Sharp was 


treasurer and general manager of Sharp 
Mig. Co., New Bedford, Mass., which he 
i vas instrumental in organizing, from 1910 
ee: ntil 1924. In addition, he was treasurer 
Hamilton Mills, Lowell, Mass., and 
resident and agent of the Canoe River 
\lills, East Taunton, Mass., until they were 
ken over in 1903 by the New England 
tton Yarn Co. He is survived by his 
dow, Mary Sparks Sharp, three sons: 
\rthur R., Jr., Charles L., and William 
sharp, and one sister, Helen Sharp. 


~ 


3. J. Dobbins 


. J. Dobbins, southern representative, 
© Kali Mfg. Co., with headquarters in 
harlotte, N. C., died at his home there 
ne 23. Mr. Dobbins was one of the 
rganizers of the Grace Cotton Mill Co., 
utherfordton, N. C., and had been promi- 
nt in the southern textile industry for 
iny years. He was formerly superin- 
dent of the Henrietta Mills, Caroleen, 
C., Loray Mills and the Rex Spinning 

Gastonia, N. C. Later he was 
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K. P. Lewis, secretary-treasurer, 


Erwin Cotton Mill Co., West 
Durham, N. C. who was elected 
president of the Cotton Manufac- 


turers Association of North 
Carolina at the annual meeting 
reported uw last week's ISSUC 


setts, North Grafton, Mass., completed 72 
years with the company with the closing 
of the plant on June 27. 


+ James L. FLEMING, office manager for 
the Linen Thread Co. of Massachusetts. 
North Grafton, Mass., for the last 10 


years, has been transferred to the Glouces- 
ter, Mass., branch plant owned by the same 
interests, effective on July 6. 


Obituary 


nected with the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. Funeral services 
were held in Charlotte while interment 
was at Laurens, S. C., Mr. Dobbin’s former 
home. 


Charles Walton 


Charles Walton, 72 years of age, retired 
overseer of the Nortex Mfg. Co., Millbury, 
Mass., died in Charlton, Mass., June 15. 
He was born in England and lived in 
Millbury most of his life. He leaves no 
near relatives. 





Textile Calendar 


Sec- 
and 


Carolina Yarn Association, 
ond Annual Golf Tournament 


Outing. (Place to be announced 
later.) Sept. 18 and 19, 1931. 
National Association of Cotten 
Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, 
Providence-Biltmore Hotel, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Oct. 7 and 8, 1931. 


American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annual 
Meeting, Boston, Mass., Dec. 4 and 
5, 1931. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17 
to 22, 1932 
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+ Epwin Morse Hap ey, designer for the 
Burlington (N. C.) Mills, was married 
recently to Miss Myrtle Ruth Black, of 
Bamberg, S. C. 


+ H.G. McLean, comptroller of the Hole 
proof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been elected president of the Milwaukee 
chapter of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants. 


+ A. V. Harbin, purchasing agent of the 
Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co., was recently 


married to Miss Nelle Bowen of Abbe- 
ville, S. C. 
* E. F. ANDERSON, overseer of spinning 


at Dacotah Mills, Lexington, N. C., which 
have closed down indefinitely, has opened 
an office as justice of the peace to which 
place he was elected last fall. 


* James Durrey, boss finisher for Carter 
& Rogers, Lebanon, N. H., has gone to 
the Burlington mill of the American 
Woolen Co., Winooski, Vt., as general 
assistant foreman in the wet and dry finish- 
ing department. 


+ FRANK KENNEY, overseer of carding for 
the Wilton (Me.) Woolen Co., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of carding in 
the night section of the Burlington Mill of 
the American Woolen Co., Winooski, Vt. 


+ J. W. Boorn has severed his executive 
connections with the Barrymore Cloth 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Can., to take a 
responsible position on the staff of the 
Paton Mig. Co., Sherbrooke, Que. 


+ L. W. JacKxson, who is connected with 
the Jackson Mills, Iva., S. C., at the recent 
municipal election was elected mayor of Iva. 


+ A. F. Francis, loom fixer, Caromount 
Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C., is taking a 
two-weeks’ vacation trip to Los Angeles, 
Cal., and other points on the Pacific Coast. 


James A. Bromley 


James A. Bromley, retired carpet and 
rug manufacturer, died recently after a 
prolonged illness, in his 7lst year. Mr. 
Bromley was a member of the former firm 
of James & George D. Bromley, Philadel- 
phia, and retired from active business ten 
years ago. He is survived by his widow 
and two sons. 


Boyce Elberts 


Boyce Elberts, assistant superintendent, 
Spencer Corp., Spindale, N. C., was electro- 
cuted early Wednesday, when he came in 
contact with a high voltage power line 
on the roof of the mill building. Death 
was instantaneous. 


Fred M. Gilbert 

Fred M. Gilbert, for many years over- 
seer for the Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee, 
Mass., died in that city June 25 at the age 


of 78. He was a former alderman and 
was prominent in Masonry. 
Robert Hamilton 

Robert Hamilton, widely known tex- 


tile manufacturers’ agent with office in 
Toronto, Canada, died at his home. 
recently in his forty-second year. 
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Cotton 


Aldrich Bros. Co., Mossup, Conn., will 
continue to operate, following the death 
of Charles T. and Henry L. Aldrich, 
under direction of four trustees. The 
two brothers died within four days of 
each other at the ages of 75 and 77 
respectively and their wills provided for 
the following trustees to continue the 
company’s plant at their discretion: 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co.; 
Robert B. Hough, assistant secretary of 
the Aldrich Bros. Co.; R. Arthur Irvine. 
superintendent of the concern’s mill; and 
A. Graham an attorney. Specific be- 
quests were made to men in the Aldrich 
employ and the residuary estate is to be 
divided between the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital and Brown University. 


Clark Thread Co., Austell, Ga. 
contract to the 
tion Co., 


has let 
Fiske-Carter Construc- 
Greenville, S. C. for construc- 


tion of 60 cottages for employees. Work 
will start immediately, costing about 
$200,000. The plant proper is being 
built by A. K. Adams & Co., Atlanta. 


The Trion (Ga.) Co., is erecting a 
one-story building, brick construction, 
250x580 ft., which will house a dyeing 
department, bleachery and cloth room. 


West Boylston Mfg. Co., Easthamp- 
ton, Mass.—Twenty-nine houses and 
one building lot held by this company 
were sold for a total of $36,500 on the 
first dav of the auction sale of the com- 
pany’s properties, June 25. 


Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass.. 
has recalled its employees after a two 
weeks’ shut down with prospects for 


the future more promising. 


East Providence Mills, 
dence, R. 1... have secured 
from the State Supreme 
a new unit on 
Providence, reversing a 
East Providence 
which the 


Inc., Provi- 
permission 
Court to build 
(srosvenor ot: East 
ruling of the 
Zoning Board, to 


company took exception. It 


is understood that the work will be 
placed under way in the fall. 

Dunean Mills, (Greenville, S. C.. re- 
cently placed order through the Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C., for 


an additional lot of 
double deck winders. 


Sipp- Eastwood 


Planters & Merchants Mills, New 


Braunfels, Texas, together with all 
finished and unfinished products on 
hand, have been sold at public auction 
to the highest bidders, subject to the 


district court. The mill 
operated by Ralph H. Durkee, 
San Antonio, Texas, since 
bidder for the mill, 
machinery, dam and water sit 
Saunders of Bonham, Texas, 
an experienced textile mill owner and 
operator, whose bid was $51,000. He 
also bought all goods in process of 
manufacture for $6,500. William Iselin 


approval of the 
has been 
receiver, or 
1923 Vhe 
building, 
was J. ( 


highest 


& Co., New York, bought 52,000 vards 
of completed ginghams for $2.750 and 
1.750.000 vd. of finished shirtings and 


other fancy goods for $145,700 It is 
understood that operation of the mill 
will be continued by the purchaser if 


the sale is approved by the court 
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Western Canada Weaving Mills Ltd., 
has been incorporated with Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada as the head office. The 
firm’s capitalization is $10,000 and the 


offices will be situated at 78-80 East 
Second Ave., Vancouver. 
Fabyan Woolen Co., New Boston, 


Conn.—Mill No. 3 of this company 
having been shut down with other mills 
of the company elsewhere in this State, 
the machinery is being moved to Old 
Mystic, Conn. to be consolidated with 
another plant owned by the same com- 
pany, which will be its headquarters. 


*Channing Smith Textile Corp., 
Cherry Valley, Mass. The three 
former mills of this corporation which 
were sold at a trustee’s sale in bank- 
ruptcy on June 17 and 18, for $18,500 
and $25,000 for machinery and _ stock, 
now go into the control of wool waste 
interests. The Valley Mills were 
secured by interests connected with the 
Worcester (Mass.) Wool Waste Co.; 
the Brick City mill by Zelkind Wool 
Waste Co., Worcester and the Chapel 


mills by the A. D. Windle Co., Miull- 
bury, Mass. They will probably be 
operated as branches by these com- 
panies or consolidated with them. Ma- 


chinery and stock have been removed 
from some of the mills and it will prob- 
time 


ably be some before they are 
operating again. 
Hinsdale (Mass.) Woolen Mills—Mill 


machinery of this company was sold at 
auction for virtually junk prices at the 
mills on June 25. The day's sales 
totalled $4,491. No sale of the mill 
buildings was effected, owing to lack of 
bidders. 


Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass., is 
running at about 45% of capacity and 
plans for ealy advance in this schedule. 
About 2,000 looms are given over to a 


new svnthetic fiber lining, and_ this 
quota will be increased to 2,250 looms 
early in July. 

Moulton Textile Co., North Lan- 


caster, Mass., was adjudicated bankrupt 
by the U. S. District Court at Boston, 
on June 22, on petition of three creditors 


whose claims total $23,217. The first 
meeting of the creditors will be held 
before the referee in bankruptcy in 
Worcester, Mass., on July 9, when a 
trustee will be appointed. 


Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., has returned to full time opera- 
tion and employing approximately 900. 
Richard Lennihan treasurer reports the 


company now has a number of large 
orders on hand. 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 


N. Y., have improvements under way 
which include a double siding spur track 
and a new warehouse. 


Glenbrook Worsted Mill, Woonsocket, 
R. I., once part of the Guerin group of 
mills, has been purchased by Hugo A. 
Jarrett, of Jarrett 3rothers Mills, 
Woonsocket, who will operate the mill 
for the manufacture of worsted under 
the name of Cherrybrook Worsted Mills. 
The Glenbrook mill has not been active 
for several years. Employment will be 
given about 150. 


Bedford (Va.) Woolen Mills, which is 
owned and operated by the Hampton 
Looms, Inc., is now working a_ night 
shift in addition to day operations, it is 
understood. 


Paragon Rug Mills, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., recently organized to operate a 
local mill, will be headed by Frank 
Huettner, 723 South Twenty-sixth St., 
Milwaukee. John Koeferl, Wauwatosa, 
Wis., is interested in new company. 

Hield Bros. Ltd., Oxenhope, York- 
shire (worsted spinners and manufac- 
turers) have established a weave shed at 
Kingston, Ont., Canada. At present 
about 100 looms are installed, these hav- 
ing been shipped from England. It ts 
expected later to increase the plant to 
about 250 looms and to introduce spin- 
ning and drawing machinery. At pres- 
ent yarn is being imported from their 
Yorkshire establishment. W. Stanley 


Grimshaw has been appointed general 
manager. Until recently he was man- 
ager of Wm. Lupton & Sons, Ltd., 


Worsted Manufacturers of Leeds. 


Hiram Leach & Sons (Canada) Ltd., 
Huntingdon, Que., branch of the English 
textile firm of the same name, have been 
adjudged bankrupt, and a_ receiving 
order made has appointed Clarkson, 
MacDonald, Currie & Co., 231 St. James 
St., Montreal, as custodians. 


Knit 


Coopers, Ltd., Burbank, Calif.. are 
taking sub-bids through Grant & 
Bruner, Ltd., Ferguson Bldg., Los An- 
geles, Calif., general contractors, for 
new knitting mill at Verdugo and Front 
Sts., Burbank, to be one-story, brick, 
80x200 ft. 


Glassboro, N. J.—A knitting company, 
temporarily 


name withheld, has given 
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ssurance to the City Council, Glass- 
oro, that it will establish and operate 
hosiery mill in the building at Warrick 
nd Grillo Aves., giving employment to 
bout 100 operatives. The Council has 
uthorized the extension of the munic- 
al sewer system to the plant site. 


Bailey Knitting Mills, Fort Plain, 
\. Y., has been taken over by A. J. 
Rarnet and I. J. Lyon, of Worcester, 
fass., and equipment is now being over- 
auled. About 175 hands are to be em- 
loyed in production of bathing suits. 


Adams- Millis 
I. Cy wan 


High Point, 
Pine St., 


Corp., 
clear a site on 


adjacent to present mill, at once, for its 


proposed new five-story addition for a 


finishing mill, reported to cost over 
$100,000, with machinery. 

D. Seidmann’s Sons, Broad and 
Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers of knitted silk neckwear, have 


hled application for charter of incorpora- 


tion under the laws of Pennsylvania. 


Champion Knitting Mill, Chattanooga, 
fenn. has been reincorporated by Clyde 
Wilkins, G. M. Northcutt, H. T. Byran, 
F. C. Wright, Chas. A. Noone, with 
apital of $5,000. 


Dixie Knitting Mills, Newport, Tenn. 
s installing new machinery in the com- 
pany’s new plant. 


Baker-Boise Hosiery Mills, Dallas, 
lexas, have ordered 12 new  full- 
‘ashioned knitting machines and two are 
being installed each month. 


Silk 


Taunton (Mass.) Weaving Co. has 
arranged for a change in company name 
to the Taunton Silks Corp. 


Worcester (Mass.) Silks Mills Corp., 
vith a change of ownership and manage- 
ient, have inaugurated a new produc- 
tion program which includes a_ higher 
yrade of fabrics, including Canton, flat 
nd satin crepes. The force of employ- 
es is to be increased from 60 to 150, on 
ne shift. The New York selling office 
vill be at 1410 Broadway, in charge of 
ules L. Foreman, vice-president. A 
branch office has also been opened at 
23 South Franklin St., Chicago. 


Carilyn Silk Mills, Herndon, Pa., re- 
ently formed with a capital of $12,500 
nd 500 shares of stock, no par value, 
operate a local silk throwing and 
eaving mill, will be represented by 
arlson J. E. Wolfe, 39 Willow Ave., 
orth Plainfield, N. J., who will be 
reasurer of new company. Others in- 
rested include Samuel F. Gunyan, 1176 
licia Ave., West Englewood, N. Pes 
d Werner Moewes, 40 North Fourth 
Sunbury, Pa. 


Grovine Weaving Co., Northampton, 
Tecently organized, has taken over 
mill on Twenty-second St., and will 
gin Operations at once with employ- 
nt of about 50 persons. George 
ohn is president of the new silk com- 
and Fred Poe, manager. 


Royal Weaving Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
sed down on Thursday, June 25, fol- 
ing a strike of 450 weavers on 
ednesday. Nearly 900 emplovees are 
cted by the closing. A stockholders’ 


Tidicates previous mention of project 





meeting may be held to determine 
whether the plant shall continue in 
operation. 


Hamlet Textile Co., holdings in Woon- 
socket, R. L., were sold at public auction 
on June 25, for $35,450. The buildings, 
land and water rights were bid in at that 
price by Edward A. Stockwell, Provi- 
dence attorney, who said he was acting 
as an agent but refused to divulge the 
name of the interests he represented. 
The Hamlet company ceased operations 
in Woonsocket three years ago, when 
it transferred its production of silk and 
rayon cloth to its Pawtucket branch. 


B. Edmund David Silk Mills of Can- 
ada, Ltd., recently formed as a Canadian 
interest of B. Edmund Davis, Inc., New 
York, have taken over the former mill 
of the Hawkesbury Textile Co., Hawkes- 
bury, Ont., and will remodel and improve 
for its proposed local silk mill. 


The L. & L. Textiles, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada, is the name of a new firm which 
is Opening a silk weaving mill at 34 St. 
Patrick St. Louis Chankin of the Cana- 
dian Hat Lining Co., will be in charge 
of the mill, which will operate 30 Cromp- 
ton & Knowles silk looms. Wm. Cock- 
shutt, who has been for several years 
with the Barrymore Cloth Co., Ltd., of 
Toronto, is superintendent. 


Rayon 


*Tennessee-Eastman Corp., Kings- 
port, Tenn., is pushing work on its new 
mill unit for production of acetate yarns, 
and proposes to have the plant ready 
for regular production in October. It 
will represent an investment of close to 
$1,000,000, with machinery. 


Courtaulds of Canada, Ltd., Cornwall, 
Ont., is making satisfactory progress 
with the installation of machinery in the 
new extension to its mill, and it is ex- 
pected that the building will be in com- 
plete use by the end of July. When the 
new plant is in production the firm will 
make a new type of delustered yarn. 


Finishing 


Thies Dyeing & Processing Co., Bel- 
mont, N. C., has been reorganized effec- 
tive July 1. This company will in future 
operate under the name of Piedmont 
Processing Co. with office and plant re- 
maining at Belmont, N. C. The new 
company has secured Gerald A. Cooper, 
fromerly treasurer of Cooper-Kenworthy 
Co., Providence, R. I., as treasurer and 
general manager. The officers of the 
new organization, in addition to Mr. 
Cooper, are B. E. Geer, Greenville, S. C., 
president; A. C. Lineberger, Jr., vice- 
president; W. H. Crenshaw, assistant 
treasurer. Recently the Thies Dyeing 
& Processing Co. completed the installa- 


tion of considerable new package and 
beam dyeing equipment. Piedmont 
Processing Co. will offer any type of 


dyed or bleached carded or combed yarn, 
in addition to specializing in commission 
processing. 


Expert Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J., 
is completing foundations and will pro- 
ceed with superstructure for new one- 
story dye house in the Riverside dis- 
trict, 91x126 ft., estimated to cost about 
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$30,000, with equipment. General con- 
tract recently was let to Gaetano 
Roberto, 229 East Sixteenth St., Pater- 
son. Joseph De Rose, 119 Ellison St., 
Paterson, is architect. 


Radiance Piece Dye Works, Pater- 
son, N. J., has awarded a sub-contract 
for masonry for alterations and improve- 
ments in dye house to Edward Verduin, 
480 East Thirty-fourth St., Paterson; 
general contract was recently let to R. 
Southman, 208 Fairview Ave., Prospect 


Park, N. J. 
e 
Textile Patents 


AUTOMATIC loom. 1,805,525. Wilfred J. 
Lemieux, and James Hood, New Bedford, 
Mass. Assigned to Beacon Mfg. Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

CiRCULAR- knitting machine. 1,806,996. 
Thomas S. Grieve, Leicester, England. 
CirRCULAR knitting machines, Transfer ring 
for. 1,807,431. Albert E. Page, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Assigned to Scott & Williams, 

Inc., New York. 


Cop cone holder for creels. 1,805,495. 
John O. McKean, Westfield, Mass. 
Assigned to Foster Machine Co., West- 


field, Mass. 

CorTTron chopping attachment for cultivators. 
1,805,599. John H. Roberts, Hatfield, 
Arkansas. 

EXCHANGING the bobbins in preparatory 
weaving machines. 1,807,495. Wilhelm 
teiners and Gustav Kahlisch, Munich, 
Germany. 

FIBER preparing treatment of bast or vege- 
table fiber plants. 1,807,221. Frederick 
McCaw, Belfast, Ireland. 

FULL-FASHIONED hosiery, Apparatus for 
knitting. 1,805,893. Edgar J. Thompson, 
Montreal, and Raymond H. _ Hubler, 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada. Assigned 
to Canadian Silk Products, Ltd., Sher- 
brooke, Canada. 

KNITTING machines, Pattern mechanism for 
circular. 1,805,697. Harold E. House- 
man, Edge Moore, Del. Assigned to 
Standard Trump Bros., Wilmington, Del. 

Looms, Clutch mechanism for and the like. 
1,805,498. Ira E. Rogers, Marblehead, 
and William C. Scott, Quincy, Mass. 
Assigned to General Electric Co. 

Looms, Picker check for. 1,807,018. Frank 
Szcezensy and Andrew Przekop, Norwich, 
Conn. 

Looms, Splitting attachment for. 1,805,568. 
Sumter L. Crolley and Dewey L. Jones, 
Camden, 8S. C. 

MAHINE for trimming and hemming fabric 
sections. 1,807,552. Albert S. Rivere, 
Chicago, Ill. Assigned to Union Special 
Machine Co., Chicago. 

MECHANISM for splitting fabric. 1,806,458. 
Robert P. Hayden, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Assigned to Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Process of knitting garter extension for 
hosiery. 1,806,492. Paul R. Nestler, 
Green Lane, Pa. Assigned one-half to 
Earl L. Kotzen, Reading, Pa. 

RUNNER stop for. stockings. 1,807,508. 
James J. Carfrey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Assigned to Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia. 


SHUTTLE operating mechanism. 1,807,333. 


John E. Barbour, Paterson, N. J. As- 
signed to National Net & Twine Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

SPINNING machine for artificial silk. 
1,806,851. Herman Hamel, Dresden, 


Germany. 


SToPpPING mechanism for spoolers and the 


like. 1,806,612. John A. Cox, Lowell, 
Pee. Gre Assigned one-half to Charles 
Burkley, Gastonia, N. C. 

TENTERING machine. 1,806,208. Harr A. 
MackKnight, Providence, R. I. Assigned 


to Winsor & Jerauld Mfg. Co. 

TRANSFER mechanism for circular knitting 
machines. 1,807,008. Albert E. Page, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Assigned to Scott & 
Williams, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

TREATING textile material with chromium. 
1,807,208. John L. Hankey, Sale, Man- 
chester, England. 

TREATMENT of cellulose derivatives or prod- 


ucts made therewith. 1,805,467. Henry 
Dreyfus, London, England. 
YARN moistening device. 1,807,492 Ernst 


Oscar Nebel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Questions... 


and 


Answers 


Cotton-Rayon Hose 
Varies in Shade 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing one pair of rayon 
hose which we should like you to ex- 
amine. You will note two distinct 
shades through the mercerized yarn, 
also in the rayon. These stockings were 
made from the same lot of rayon and 
mercerized yarn. 

These goods were dyed in a Smith 
Drum machine with Erie Pink 2B, 
Solantine Black L, and Erie Catechine 
G. Con. They were made from 40/2 
mercerized yarn, and 150-denier rayon. 
The dyeing process was as follows : 
Goods entered at 180° F. in bath con- 
taining 6% of powdered olive-oil soap 
and 3° of sulfonated castor oil, run 
10 min. at 180° F., 3% of common salt 
added slowly, goods run 20 min. longer 
at 180° F., and sampled. (7577) 

lhe stockings submitted for inspec 
tion show that the heels and toes, knitted 
with mercerized yarn have been dyed 
considerably darker than the soles, also 
knitted with the same yarn. The top 
of the heel is also dyed the same shade 
as the sole, and apparently is made of 
the same kind of yarn. In spite of your 
assertion that mercerized yarn from the 
same lot was used in the making of 
these stockings, it is our belief that a 
coarser count of yarn was used in the 
heels and toes, that this varn is highly 
mercerized, and_ has, 
affinity for dyestuffs 
count 


therefore, 
than the 


more 
finer 


The ravon also shows two different 
shades. Even though rayon mav_ be 
taken from the same lot, two cones from 
the same box may dye differently. The 
variation shown in the stockings sub 
mitted is not so great, however. as to 
invite criticism. 

lhe method of dyeing, formulas, dyes, 
and chemicals described can hardlv be 
criticized. You improve results 
somewhat by of glauber salt 
instead of 3% of common salt, and run 
ning 20 min. at the boil before entering 
it into the dyebath. Dyeing mercerized 
cotton in ination with rayon re 


mav 


using 5&% 


combin 
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solves itself into learning to regulate 
the temperature of the dyebath, bearing 
in mind that, as a rule, rayon dyes bet- 
ter in a boiling bath, while mercerized 
cotton will exhaust the bath more com- 
pletely at a temperature between 160° 
and 180° F., provided the dvestuffs are 
properly selected. 


v 


Heavy Picker Laps 
| 


Technical Editor: 

When picker laps are made heavier 
for increasing production, there is more 
cotton on the screens, so that less air 
can find its way through the screens; 
and with less dratt there is more cot 
ton falling into the mote box. To make 
the fan run faster under such circum- 
stances does not help. The cotton is 
simply pressed tighter against the sur- 
face of the screens, so that less of the 
screen surface is open to let air through. 
The only way to prevent cotton going 
into the mote box is to make the grid 
shorter in proportion to the decrease 
in draft, and then there is of course less 
cleaning. 

\ better way is to speed up the feed, 
and then no change in the grid is 
needed. Of course, when speeding up 
the feed, the cotton gets a little less 
beating, unless the also 
speeded up. 


beater is 


ROBERT SCHAELLIBAUM 


Vv 


Finding Yarn Weights in 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

Ie are interested in knowing the best 
methods for determining the weights of 
various yarns im fashioned hosiery, for 
We are using the ravel 
test, and should appreciate it if you wll 
inform us regarding the yardage test. 
and any other method. (7586 


cost purposes. 


We believe that the ravel test, which 
vou are using, 1s the most practical and 
reliable method of finding varn weights 


in hosiery. When this test is used for 
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cost finding, it is well worth while to 
know the moisture content and soaking 
content, or percentage of soaking, in the 
silk. This would have to be determined 
by the bone-dry test, which must be car- 
ried out by suitable apparatus and 
atmospheric conditions in a_ special 
laboratory or room built for the specific 
purpose of making bone-dry tests. The 
bone-dry test in itself will have no spe- 
cial bearing on any particular stocking 
being tested for yarn content other than 
that it is self-evident that the stocking 
being tested should be at least an 
average in boil-off weight and moisture 
content as compared with the regular 
run of production. In other words, if 
a stocking tested carried only 23% boil- 
off and the normal average of silk be- 
ing used carried 25% boil-off, or vice 
versa, it is easy to see that the yarn 
analysis of one stocking for cost finding 
might be appreciably misleading. 

For making yarn analyses we should 
weigh five dozen of the stockings to be 
tested, and then take the average weight 
ot a dozen and weigh each of the 24 
units of the dozen on grain scales. We 
should then take the average weight of 
the 24 units to be examined. The ravel 
test should be carried out in a room with 
a humidity condition of not less than 
60%. Ina room drier than this, where 
the stockings have been stored for some 
time, it is thoroughly possible for the 
silk to have an unbalanced moisture con- 
dition, and it is also thoroughly possible 
for it to pick up an unbalanced moisture 
condition from the natural moisture of 
the hands while being handled during 
the process of raveling. 

The raveling test will be best carried 
out by two operators, one holding the 
pattern of the stocking and assisting in 
the separation of the several yarns. It 
is understood that each different type 
of yarn is to be kept separate and 
weighed individually on grain scales. 
The total weight of the separate yarns 
should equal, or at least approximate, 
the total weight of the sample before 
raveling. 

Apart from these considerations is the 
item of waste from ravels, etc., in mak- 
ing the stocking. There are also the 
items of looping and seaming threads. 
A satisfactory average weight of seam- 
ing and looping yarn can be determined 
by raveling the looper and seaming 
seams of all the different weights of 
stocking being made and applying. the 
weights thus found to the cost of the 
stocking analyzed. In this way, unlooped 
and unseamed patterns may be taken for 
making the yarn analysis. This results 
in a much easier test than when a stock- 
ing is torn down after it has been com- 
pletely built up by looping and_ back 
seaming. In this way only the ravel- 
ings produced at the point of topping 
or transter will have to be considered 
as additional varn required in making 
the pattern. 

In addition to these items will come 
up the question of waste, which can best 
be determined by a careful daily waste 
record, which will take care of the 
visible and invisible and the necessary 
and unnecessary waste. 
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We see no advantage whatever in a 
vardage test so far as the cost of a full- 
fashioned stocking is concerned. We 
indorse the ravel test as the most prac- 
tical and satisfactory one for cost find- 
ing, and offer as its advantage the only 
way of definitely knowing the contents 
ot a stocking made up of several dif- 
ferent types of yarn. It stands to rea- 
son that, if a stocking is made of pure 
silk of the same quality and test condi- 
tion throughout, no analysis will be nec- 
essary and only the pattern of the stock- 
ing need be weighed to find its yarn 
content. 

Vv 


Fulling Knit Goods 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing a sample of fine knit- 
ted worsted jersey cloth, also a sample 
of the same fabric after it has been 
fulled to the desired degree. If you 
will examine the fulled sample, you will 
find mill wrinkles, which we are unabie 
to get away from. We are giving you 
full information as to the manner in 
which these goods are fulled so that you 
will be better enabled to tell us where 
we are wrong. We are using a Rodney 
Hunt No. 3 full express type fulling 
mill, running at a speed of about 125 
rpm. The lagged rolls are without 
flanges. As to the manner of fulling, 
we have tried every way we can think 
of including all degrees of trapping, 
various pressure of the lagged rolls, var. 
ious types of soap and oil solutions, etc. 
We get slightly better results by using 
a neutral fulling oil at a strength of 
about 12 oz. per gal., running the goods 
very wet with the mill doors open so 
as to generate as little heat as possible, 
and therefore cause the goods to full 
slowly. Even with this method, how- 
ever, we find that after the goods have 
run about 10 or 15 min. wrinkles begin 
to develop, forcing us to pull them out 
at intervals of approximately 5 min. 
he total running time in the mill is 
about 20 to 25 min. We are quite sure 
that no wrinkles occur while the goods 
are being washed or dyed, as we always 
pull the wrinkles out as much as pos- 
sible after fulling, and we find that no 
new ones develop in the above-men- 
tioned operations. (7570) 


The matted, wrinkled condition is 
caused by too heavy a soap solution and 
its manner of application. Goods of this 
nature require very little soap and 
alkali. 

The proper method is to take eight 
pieces, sew two pieces in a string, fill 
the washer one-third full of water, make 
‘ solution with 5 oz. of soap and 24 oz. 
of soda ash. Add one bucket of this 
solution to the piece into the washer, 
ind run for 20 min. Take the pieces 

ut in the soap liquor, and extract well. 
‘hen take each of the two-piece strings 
ind run them in four drafts (eight 

rafts on each side of the mill). Sew 
the ends in tubular form and add the 
cessary amount of weight to get your 
rinkage. Do not add any more soap 
iring the fulling. The liquor must 
weak and free from any real con- 


sistency; otherwise felted or matted 
places will be the result. The goods 
will full quicker in a thin solution and 
no shaking-out will be necessary. 

Should four drafts prove too much 
to hold your width and get the required 
length, run each string in three drafts 
(six drafts on a side). When fulling 
is completed, have the goods laced or 
stretched ; that is, have one man on each 
side of the fabric stretching the goods 
in width before sending to the washers. 
This process is not always necessary, 
although a great help if done at the 
proper time, each man pulling con- 
sistently during the lacing. Scouring is 
done in the usual manner. 


Vv 


Selvage of Cotton-Wool 
Flannel Rolls in Finishing 


Technical Editor: 

During the scouring and fulling 
operations the selvage of our cotton- 
warp, wool-filling flannel turns in, as you 
will note on the enclosed sample, for about 
ts or % in., and in some cases almost felts 
itself to the main fabric, so that it is 
very difficult and almost impossible to 
separate the two. We have the same 
trouble too with many of our worsted 
fabrics, but in those the width of the 
turned-in part 1s greater; and, due to 
the fact that the cloth is a worsted, the 
two do not felt together. 

The finishing and weaving depart- 
ment heads are at loggerheads as to the 
cause of the trouble. The finisher claims 
that it is due to excess tension or at 
least to uneven tension in the selvage 
threads. In the sample you will note 
there is really no selvage; that is, there 
is no special weave at the side as there 


is in our worsted fabrics. (7417) 


Below we are listing the common 
causes and remedies for rolled selvages. 

Causes : 

In the finishing: Fulling too dry. 

In the weaving: Crossed selvages. 
Too many ends out during weaving. 
Too tightly woven (if selvage is on a 
separate roll.) 

In dressing: Too tightly dressed. 
This error may be made in the dressing 
itself or in the beaming off. 


Construction: Wrong weave. Sel- 
vage too small. Improper selection of 
yarn. 


Inquiries should give the fullest 
information possible; and if 
damaged material is involved, a 
sample should be sent. We do 
not give consideration to anony- 
mous inquiries and do not un- 
dertake routine analysis of yarn 
or fabric, or investigation in- 
volving unusual expense. 
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Remedies : 

Finishing and weaving: 
pervision. 

Dressing: Dress selvage looser than 
ground yarns. If this is not possible, 
insert paper strips in the selvage yarn 
when beaming off. 

Construction: Select a heavier yarn 
than ground for selvage. Use a looser 
weave than the base weave. 

Now we shall endeavor to recommend 
specific remedies for the cloth submit- 
ted. The trouble is not due either to 
the weaver or to the finisher. It is a 
construction fault. The way your sel- 
vage is made you cannot avoid rolling. 
The following method will overcome 
your trouble: 

First, the selvage on each side should 
be at least 4 in. wide off the loom. The 
yarn now used could be woven as fol- 
lows: two ends in one eye, two eyes 
in one dent, (weave two up and two 
down). 

Second, you could use a_ two-ply 
yarn. A 2/40s cotton would be about 
right. Use the same sley as the base, 
but weave it basket. 

Third, if for mechanical reasons you 
cannot put a different weave in your 
selvage, the only thing to do will be to 
make a selvage 4 in. wide on each side 
of heavy yarn; a two-ply is best. The 
size should be on the ratio of 1/30s for 
the base and 2/40s for the selvage; but 
at best this is not a very good remedy, 
because the least variation in tension 
might cause rolling. The first and sec- 
ond suggestions are the best and should 
overcome the trouble. 

In an attempt to obtain further infor- 
mation of help to you, we have submit- 
ted your inquiry to an experienced 
finisher, who replies as follows: 

“Many mills encounter much the same 
trouble from time to time, and usually 
put it up to the weaver. There is noth- 
ing the finisher can do to cause the roll- 
ing, and the only help he can give is 
te tack the lists together; then, if the 
selvages are inclined to roll as in the 
sample submitted, they will roll over 
the stitching, making it almost impos- 
sible to take out the tacking. 

“Rolling selvages are mostly encoun- 
tered in fabrics in which the face weave 
is different from the back, 7. e., one side 
showing a filling effect and the other 
showing a warp effect, such as is the 
case with twills, broken twills, sateens, 
etc. The selvages will roll on the side 
which has the filling effect, irrespective 
of whether it is face or back. This is 
caused by the greater shrinkage power 
of the filling, and happens most when 
the cloth is shrunk more in width than 
in length. 

“The rolling of the lists takes place 
very quickly, depending on the rapidity 
of fulling, and, as a rule, is followed 
by the rolling of the whole piece. The 
holding and bending back of the selvage 
does not help much, as in a short time 
the piece is in a rolled condition as 
before. 

“One remedy is to provide the cloth 
with a selvage of different weave from 
the body of the cloth, and alike on both 
sides.” 


Proper su- 
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Overseers’ 


Round-T able 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced dur- 
ing previous weeks. The subject which 
was opened four weeks ago is closed this 
week and a summary of contributed 
ideas is given on opposite page 


° 


Recommendations for Salesmen 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

Ir WOULD be rather poor practice for a mill management 
to ask a visitor or salesman who makes the rounds of the 
mills to recommend a new overseer. In the first place, such 
a scheme would tend to steal away a good overseer from a 
mill which had no doubt paid a good share to his training. 
In the next place, it would have to be a better salesman than 
the ordinary one to pass judgment on an overseer as to his 
fitness for another mill. What is the matter with the ad- 
vertising section of the textile press? Any good overseer 
seeking to obtain a better job, or one out of work desiring 
one, surely would read the ad showing where he could 
obtain it. 

[ quite agree with the thought of Joe’s about the second 
hand. Good management behooves us to be training the 
second hand, the overseer’s understudy. Perhaps this dis- 
cussion may help us see the light on the subject. R.A.M. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

Ir | were looking for a new overseer, I certainly would not 
ask a salesman calling on the mill to recommend one! 

A salesman may know an overseer and all that, but what 
does any salesman personally know about the real qualifi- 
cations of the different overseers he may come in contact 
with ? 

If I wanted an overseer, and found it necessary to go out- 
side of the mill to find one, I would make known my wants 
to a reliable employment service, such as the service con 
ducted by the TextiL—E Wor tp, and others who make a spe- 
ciality of supplying textile plants with skilled help. These 
ice agencies thoroughly investigate the applicant before 
recommending him to the prospective employer. N. J. S. 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

[ DECIDEDLY agree with Pete that there are more ways 
of securing a good overseer than by merely asking salesmen 
who are simply acquainted with an overseer in a casual or 
friendly manner, knowing nothing of him in the ways of 
qualification. Overseers are to be considered from the 
standpoint of ability, merit and experience. 

In making a selection, the keenest scrutiny is most essen 
tial and should be observed. The very best avenue for this 
is through trade or business magazines, which I feel is 
fundamentally the surest way. Of course, I might add, other 
methods can be used, such as condition or situations demand, 


service 
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‘sf HAVE something on my mind today,” Pete 

] addressed Superintendent Chase at the over- 
seers’ meeting, “and I’d like to hear some opinions.” 

“Fine,” 

“Well,” Pete went on, 
sent me down to the Quest mill last week to look 
at some machinery. When I had found out what 
I wanted to find out, I stopped in to see the ship- 
ping clerk whom I have known for a long time. 
We were standing there talking when suddenly 
one of the men who was swinging a case on a 
truck fell in a heap on the floor. A doctor was 
called at once, but the man was dead. Just before 
he left the doctor said that the man had died of 
heart failure and wanted to know why they had a 
man with a weak heart doing such heavy work. 
My friend, the shipping clerk, explained that the 
man had come around looking for a job and said 
that he was hard up and would do anything. The 
only job open was doing heavy work and, natu- 
my friend did not know the man had heart 


Chase replied, “go right ahead.” 
“you remember that you 


rally, 
trouble. The doctor shrugged and left.” 

“Of course,” Pete continued, “the incident made 
quite an impression on me and I thought about it a 
lot driving back. My conclusion was that the 
system they have in some plants of giving every 
new employee a physical examination is a fine 
thing. The more I thought about it, the more good 
features I found. Naturally, in the incident at the 
Quest mill, a physical examination would have 
disclosed a bad heart and the man would not have 
been put on heavy work. Then again, I have heard 
of new workers bringing some communicable dis- 
ease into a plant and starting an epidemic. In 
such cases a physical examination is good protec- 
tion for the workers and good business for the 
management. I would even carry the plan further. 
Most of the workers don’t really know about their 
health and I think that it would return dividends 
form of better workers if every one were 
Don’t you think 


in the 
given an examination once a year. 
that I’m right?” 

“T’m afraid, Pete,” Bill replied, “that your sense 


but there are possibilities through trade magazines which 
eliminate a waste of time and unsureness. Lastly, the ques- 
tioning of salesmen is the least practical step one can take. 

F. WEISKEL. 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

Ir 1s my opinion that an employer should use judgment 
in asking a salesman to recommend an overseer. 

First of all, the salesman should be of high standing and 
representing a reliable house. This type of salesman would 
not recommend an overseer if he has any doubts about the 
overseer’s ability, for it means a great deal to the salesman 





Physical Examination;— 
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‘i judgment has been twisted a bit by the unfor- 
tunate affair at the Quest Mill. That is only nat- 
However, I think you'll agree that such hap- 
penings are very, very infrequent and come under 
the head of accidents which cannot be avoided in 
the normal course of events. 


ural. 


TERRE: 


It is impossible to 
vuard against all forms of accidents; you have to 
take reasonable chances, for otherwise no one would 
cross a busy street or ride in a car. In other 
words, the benefits which would actually be gained 

hy physical examination are so small that it would 

be much better to expend the time, money and 

energy in other directions. You can imagine how 
To be of real use an exam- 
imation must be thorough, and that takes a lot of 


much it would cost. 
time. However, my main objection to any such 
lan is that the help wouldn’t like it at all. A rule 
that everyone has to be pawed all over by a doctor 
would give the help the idea that the company 
regarded them mostly as a bunch of animals; you 
now, a healthy horse pays bigger dividends than a 
ick one. It seems to me that my health is a pretty 
personal sort of thing and I don’t want the com- 
pany to act as my nurse.” 


o 


Do you think that the company should 
arrange for a physical examination for 
every new employee ? 

Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
ind other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 


Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 


There is no mill 


e can get the mill a valuable overseer. 
ich will fail to appreciate the good judgment of the 

Csman, 
No doubt some salesmen will recommend an overseer be- 
ise he is a friend, and not because of ability, but nine 
s out of ten a salesman will be careful to recommend a 


J. McNEICE. 


he thinks will fill the position. iJ 
r, Overseers’ Round-Table : 


for 


HE QUESTION of salesmen recommending overseers 
has both good and bad points. 
general run of salesmen know very little about the 






technical end of manufacturing, and a salesman who has no 
fundamental knowledge of manufacturing cannot possibly 
recommend an overseer on facts, because he recommends on 
what he thinks and not what he knows. 

However, in the last few years suppliers are hand picking 
their salesmen. They are picking men with a broader scope 
and knowledge of manufacturing; men who can go into a 
mill and conduct an intelligent experiment or test. Such 
salesmen come into contact with many different types of 
overseers and can readily determine the abilities of each. 
A salesman of this type would be capable of recommending 
an overseer to you and he would be just as meticulous in his 
recommendation as he would be in making a test in the mill. 
I fully believe that a man recommended by this type of 
salesman would be competent. B. T. GLADDEN. 
Overseer Preparation. 


Choosing Men for Advancement 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

In My opinion, Pete’s side of the discussion has consider- 
ably more merit than the generalizations indulged in by his 
friend, Bill. While Bill’s contentions are such that they 
appeal more to the humanitarian instincts, and Pete’s seem 
to be cold-blooded, it is true that too much sentiment cannot 
enter into such an important consideration as the choosing 
of the proper man for advancement. Intruding too much of 
this sentiment may well lead to a serious error, and besides 
ruining or setting back the career of a man, may, if the 
position is a high one, have much to do with the successful 
continuation of the firm. 

An older man, who has not shown for 25 years, enough 
productive interest, backed by actual, practical accomplish- 
ments to make his advancement automatic certainly should 
not stand in the way of a younger man, who, besides having 
more vital ability, conducts himself in such a way as to 
bring himself into consideration. There is only one excep- 
tion, and that is, if some circumstance, beyond his control, 
has made it impossible for the older man to accumulate 
enough knowledge to be able to handle the higher position 
satisfactorily. This does not seem possible. 

“Young blood” must be prominent in any successful or- 
ganization which wishes to continue on a satisfactory basis, 
and the youngsters won’t stay if conditions are such that 
their ability and intelligence are practically insulted by re- 
fusal to give these traits a chance to function. If they do 
stay, they are not the kind who will contribute greatly to 
the advancement of their firm. 

There must be advance, in business as well as anything 
dominated by natural laws, and to bottle up a young man’s 
potential usefulness for 20 or 25 years is to stagnate all his 
good qualities; and stagnation makes for deterioration. 
Give the youngsters a chance. They are the coming leaders. 

Puivip Dei VEccHio. 


+ 


Summary of Discussion on Salesmen 
Recommending Overseers 


The majority of contributions received stated 
that it was a poor policy to ask a salesman 
calling on the mill to recommend an overseer 
for a position which was vacant. This group 
believed that there were far better ways of 
securing a good man and stressed the point that 
salesmen rarely had more than a superficial 
knowledge of the real ability of an overseer. 
Those letters which thought that there was 
merit in the plan emphasized the point that 
suppliers are getting better salesmen and that 
such men are competent to give an unbiased 


and useful recommendation. 
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No Sustained Advance in 
Cotton is Indicated 


By Dr. Lewis H. Haney 


HERE was some weakening in 
the position of the cotton industry 
in May. Both manufactured goods 
and raw cotton were affected, and cur- 
tailment was found to be necessary in 
June, while shutdowns of many mills 
were planned during part of July. Mill 
consumption, though expanding in the 
first four months of 1931, has been sub- 
normal both in the United States and 
foreign countries, and in May domestic 
mill consumption declined. Exports 
have been moderate. For the season, 
they are now nearly equal to a year 
ago, while in February they were 
500,000 bales below the same period of 
last season, and much has been made of 
this point. But the fact remains that 
last season exports were smaller in June 
than in any June in recent years. More- 
over, the cumulative total through June 
last year was the lowest for any season 
since 1923-1924. The “favorable” com- 
parison means that last year was a poor 
ne for exports, not that this year is 
ood. 
The demand for raw cotton which 
uddenly sprang up when the moratorium 
for Germany was suggested, has pushed 
he price up very quickly. No doubt the 
nnouncement came at a time when 
peculative markets were in a strength- 
ned technical position and this con- 
ributed to the wideness of the advances 
3ut the wheat market found 
theulty in advancing when it was re- 
rted that the stabilization board had 
‘used to keep their holdings off the 
rket indefinitely. This illustrates the 
ible obstacles that a market may 
rience when it is not “free.” Of 
if the cotton being carried over 
sold to compete with the new 
the price may go higher, but the 
ket is largely subject to the arbi- 
iction of a Government agency. 


prices, 


It will probably be found that the 
recent purchases of cotton have been 
largely speculative, and, barring injury 
to the new crop, there seems to be no 
hurry to buy. Supplies are easy and 
advances in prices are not likely to be 
long sustained. 

Butt Points 

1. The crop is about two weeks late 
in many sections of the country. The 
quantity of fertilizer used is smaller 
than usual. 

2. The visible supply of foreign 
growths has been reduced and prices 
are higher compared with American 
cotton than in some months. 

3. The Egyptian Government will 
probably not sell its holdings until 
September. 

4. Exports for the season to date are 
nearly equal to last year, although in 
February there was a “deficit” of 
500,000 bales. Exports to France, 
Japan and China are larger than last 


year; some good buying recently by 
the last two. . 

5. Stocks of raw cotton in consuming 
establishments in the United States 
for the month of May were the lowest 
since 1924 (representing a sort of short 
account ). 

6. Stocks of carded sales yarns de- 
creased in April. 

7. Orders for gray yardage for 
finished cotton goods have held up 
relatively better than billings (produc- 
tion) in recent months; increased print 
cloth sales at higher prices. 

8. Firmer_ silver prices 
stabilize conditions in several 
consuming countries. 

9. Debt moratorium plans tend to im- 
prove conditions in Germany and thus 
increase her purchases of cotton. 

10. Cotton is comparatively cheaper 
than wool. 

11. Some increase in speculative in- 
terest; a considerable short account be- 
lieved to remain. 


tend to 
cotton 


BEAR POINTS 


1. The crop is doing fairly well in 
most sections. 

2. French strike unsettled ; Manchester 
business unsatisfactory. 

3. The total stocks of cotton in pub- 
lic storage at compresses and in con- 
suming establishments at the end of 
May was the largest for the season 
since 1921. 

4. The total available supply in the 
United States at the end of May was 
the largest for the season since May- 
June of 1921. A huge carryover is 
inevitable. 

5. Texas port stocks (which equal 
more than 40% of the total for the coun- 
try) are unusually large for the season. 

6. The world consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton for the first ten months of the 


Summary : So sharp an advance in cotton as re- 
cently occurred is not justified by existing demand 


and supply conditions. 


The carryover shows no re- 


duction and very low replacement margins continue. 
Barring a crop scare, some reaction seems probable. 
Pending developments as to the disposition of Federal 
Farm Board cotton, great uncertainty exists, but no 


sustained advance is indicated. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, director, New York Uni- 
versity, Business Research Bureau, which regularly appears on this page, 
considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. The 
conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 


to a time two or three months ahead. 


The Analyst is based on statistical 


data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 
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Dixie Jwime 
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Wide mesh or fine texture hosiery, rugged 
or filmy undergarments, simple house 
dresses or elaborate creations for formal 
evening wear—all made of Dixie durene! 
American women are rapidly adopting 
durene merchandise because it is stylish, 
comfortable and durablee ~ ~- UZ 
When you plan your new numbers, investi- 
gate the styling possibilities in Dixie 
durene. Let us show you durene garments 
that are proven fast sellers. Better yet— 
let us send you samples of Dixie durene 


for a test run in your mill. 


WMERCERIEZEIENG 
Cc omrvranNn w 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 

























season was 1,976,000 bales below last 
(New York Cotton Exchange 





o season. 
4 Service.) 
a 7. Mill consumption of raw cotton in 
he United States declined more than 
usual in May. 

8. Curtailment in many mills lessens 
lemand for raw cotton; further shut- 
lowns impending. 

9. Unfilled orders of 
irns declined in April. 

10. The Cotton Textile Merchants’ re- 
jort indicated more-than-seasonal de- 
lines in unfilled orders for standard 
‘tton cloths in May and a more-than- 
easonal gain in stocks. Stocks of 
‘inished cotton goods increased more 
than usual. 

11. Manufacturers’ replacement mar- 
cins declined in May; the gray goods re- 
placement margin fell to a new low. 

12. General business remains de- 
pressed; commodity prices fell sharply 
: to a new low in May. 

Our appraisal of the foregoing fac- 
tors points to the conclusion that there 
as been further weakening of the sta- 
tistical position. Mill curtailment may 
help to restore equilibrium to textile 
prices, now that raw cotton has shown 
definite strength, but that would mean a 
lessened demand for raw cotton. There 
' is a distinct danger that manufacturers 
will run up the raw material price, and 
prevent an improvement in their re- 
placement margins. 





carded sales 
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STATISTICAL POSITION 


The decline in domestic mill consump- 
tion during May, and reports of cur- 
tailment plans for June and July, indicate 
that the carryover will be nearer the 
maximum of previous estimates. It is 
fairly certain now that consumption will 
not exceed 5.2 million running bales in 

the United States and it is doubtful if 
it will reach that figure. Moreover, the 
exports for the season are probably 
} going to fall short of 7.0 million run- 
ning bales. This would mean a total 
disappearance of about 12.1 million 
bales. The supply at the beginning of 
the current season was 18.3 million 
bales; hence the estimated carryover at 
the end of the season is 6.2 million bales. 
[his may be further increased unless 
exports gain sharply during the next 
iew weeks. Since the new crop is do- 
ng fairly well, there is a strong pre- 
sumption that the domestic carryover 
lus the new crop will exceed 18.5 
illion bales. 
The world consumption of American 
tton during the first ten months of 
e season was 9.3 million bales. This 
pares with 11.3 million bales last 
ison and represents a decline of more 
in 17.5%. Trade reports from abroad 
not indicate much improvement dur- 
¢ June in the manufacturing end, and 
it leaves only the month of July to 
ise the season’s total. 
‘he total available supply of raw cot- 
in the United States at the end of 
iy was 7,760,000 running bales. At 


end of May, 1930, the supplv avail- 
was 5,566,000, and 3,743.000 the 
In fact, the available sup- 
_Wwas the largest for anv Mav since 
| and, allowing for seasonal varia- 


} 


iT before. 
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Index Numbers 
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GENERAL COTTON BAROMETER: Consumption—Averave 


daily adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving average; Manu- 


facturers’ Margin—Average of replacement 


margins; Average Monthly 


Available—Net domestic available for crop year adjusted for seasone? varia- 


tion. 


1921-1926 = 100 for all indexes 
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Fig. 2. COTTON CLOTH BAROMETER: 
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Unfilled Orders, Stocks 


(inverted) Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, Association of ‘Cotton Textile 


Merchants of New York. 
TExTILE Wortp /nde-. 


tion, was the largest for any month 
since June, 1921, when the maximum 
was reached for recent years. 

Our adjusted index of average daily 
mill consumption cancelled all of the 
April gain. Trade reports indicate fur- 
ther declines in June and probably July. 

The replacement margins of cotton 
manufacturers have not shown a definite 
trend recently, but are close to the lows 
of recent years. They give no indica- 
tion as yet of a strong demand for cot- 
ton goods, but strengthen the opinion 
that curtailment is needed to sustain 
finished textile prices and prevent a 
comparatively rapid run-up in raw 
cotton prices. 


YARN Prices DECLINED 


The TextiLE Wor-p index of cotton 
sales yarn prices during June was 
50.4% of the average for 1921-1925, 
against 52.5% in May and 68.1 a year 
ago. Not only was this a new low, but 
the decline in June was greater than 
in May. Spindle activity gained slightly 
in May, but the production of finished 
cotton goods declined more than usual. 
These factors might be construed less 
favorably if gray goods orders had not 
risen to a higher level after allowing 
for the usual decline in May. Carded 
sales yarn statistics are available only 
through April when they showed a de- 
cline in both stocks and unfilled orders. 
Spinners’ replacement margins in June 
fell almost to the March low, varn 
prices declining more than did raw cot 
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Gray Goods Replacement Margin Based on 
Average for 1926-1928 = 100 for three indexes. 


ton. The spurt in raw cotton prices 
will probably tend to hold down the 
spinners’ replacement margin in July. 

But mills have curtailed production, 
and a better demand for goods has re- 
cently developed. As a result of these 
constructive developments, we would 
expect the price of sales yarns to reflect 


part of the strength shown by raw 
cotton. 
CLotH WEAKER STATISTICALLY 


The May statistics of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants showed a weaker cloth 
position. Unfilled orders of standard 
cloths declined more than seasonally for 
the third consecutive month, and stocks 
have begun to rise. But, while stocks 
of finished cotton goods also increased 
slightly more than usual in May, the 
orders for gray yardage showed a 
favorable gain on billings. 

Gray goods replacement margins de 
clined to a new low in May and prob- 
ably showed no improvement in June. 
Throughout the early part of June, trade 
reports stated that production was in 
excess of sales, but later in the month 
there was a flurry of buying which 
makes an estimate of June activity diffi- 
cult. Prices for many types of finished 
cloths were weak during most of the 
month. Stronger raw cotton markets 
and advancing commodity prices in 
general were followed by advances in 
some lines of cotton goods late in June. 
but others declined, and the average for 
the month was lower than in May. 
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This way, mothers! 


CHILDRENS 
SUMMER 
SOCKS 


of Fine Durene’ Cotton 
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Settle the Summer sock question once and 
for all with a purchase of these excellent socks. 
French style, seamless, three quarter length, 
with jacquard tops in gay colors. Easy to 
lauhder, too. Sizes 6 to 814. 







CHAMPAGNE APPLE CREEN 
ROYAL SKY BLUE 
PEACH WHITE 

MAIZE NUDE 














Mail and phone orders filled. Call WI. 7-7000 








* Durene is « special mercerized yarn 
ef soft cotton, and very durable. 
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QUALITY BEGINS WITH THE YARN 


MEMBERS: ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING ( O., Mount Holly, N. C. ee 

DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. HAMPTON COMPANY, Easthampton, Mass. ig 

CLARENCE L. MEYERS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. SPINNERS PROCESSING COMPANY, Spindale, N.C. 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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(Cotton Yarns Find 


\lore Sales 


“ EFINITE improvement in tone and 
D general sentiment is noted through- 

it the cotton yarn trade as a result of 
recent upturn in raw cotton and 
5 eeneral business. For the first time in 
4 most two years the market turned up- 
ird, and buyers were able to look back 

n recent purchases as bargains. Cotton 
irns were closer to raw material prices 

in ever before, and with recent stiffen- 

¢ in values, they proceeded to place 

rders. Normally there is a wider spread 
between yarns and cotton than that re- 
ently prevailing, so it is expected this 
‘ondition will soon be reflected in ad- 
vanced yarn prices. Although spinners 
iised their quotations, yarn prices have 

‘| vet moved up as far as have prices 

raw cotton. 

Last week witnessed a decided change 
or the better and there is a broader 
onfidence in future business develop- 
June is never an active month, 

there was no expectation of a large 
volume of trading. However, the trade 

confident this will come along in 
satisfactory volume after the middle of 
July for early fall. The shortage of 
upplies of finished goods in hands of 
iiufacturers and distributors and the 
scanty supplies of yarns for ready ship- 





nent. 





a 


aa 

toy . - 

a ent are regarded as quite favorable 
cr ictors. 

a (here has been more realization lately 
i the short supplies of stock yarns in 


f the hands of dealers and spinners. One 

use had an inquiry for a certain 

lard varn out of stock; they cleaned 

their stock, and it will be about the 

dle ot July before they can secure 

litional supplies. 

he last week has seen quite a volume 

In many cases, fall de- 

involved, for August and 

ptember on average. Interest was 

dly distributed in weaving lines, and 

knitting yarns for underwear. 

buyers in many instances made 

ts to secure old prices, firmer values 

maintained. Spinners ask 174 to 

tor 10s cones, with sales made 17 

/‘e.; 30s extra quality sold at 264c. 
some asking up to 28c. 

caving yarns generally showed more 

ity than knitting qualities. Carpet 

vere leading factors, some of them 

in for purchases before the ad- 

One well-known mill has more 

on its books than for the last 

ars. Therefore several good sized 

ire reported. With recent ad- 

of copper prices, the question 

the effect on the market 

| wire manufacturers come into the 

for varns in their usual volume, 


irns sold. 


ries are 





as to 





leliveries against their contracts. 
3 of 20s-2 warps are noted at 20 to 
with quotations 21 to 22c. 
mbed yarns also found more in- 





terest with resulting sales in good vol- 
ume at firmer prices. These were very 
well distributed in every line. On 40s-2 
warp twist around 40c. is noted; 10s 
single are quoted 264c.; 38s single at 
39 to 40c. A nice volume of business 
was also noted in mercerized yarns call- 
ing for deliveries in some cases for the 
next six months. 


Cotton Eases After 
Sharp Advance 


HE advance inspired by the -inter- 

national debt proposals carried the 
market up to 10.31 for July contracts 
and 10.94 for December, making a re- 
covery of over 2c. a pound from the 
season’s low records established on June 
8, or of over $10 per bale. This ad- 
vance was sufficient to attract consider- 
able realizing, and a disposition to sell 
for a reaction on the easier technical 
position, or to even up accounts for 
over the approaching Government acre- 
age report, was promoted by press 
despatches from Paris suggesting that 
there might be a hitch in the negotia- 
tions for a year’s moratorium on the 
payment of international debts. 

It is not unlikely if France should fin- 
ally reach a satisfactory conclusion with 
reference to the Washington proposals 
for a year’s recess in the debt payments, 
that estimates of the world’s consump- 
tion for next season wi:l be somewhat 
increased. At the present time, there 
is probably as much uncertainty in the 
trade as to world’s consumption as there 


Market Briefs 


Cotton: Profit taking lowers cotton 
prices. 

Cotton Yarns: Low stocks and raw 
cotton force action. 

Cotton Goods: Exceedingly active 
sales with prices shooting upward. 

Wool: Position promising; price 
trend higher. 

Worsted Yarns: 
aids spinners. 

Woolen Goods: 
show no 
other lines. 

Silk: Prices higher, but demand is 
uncertain; expect recession. 

Silk Yarns: Thrown yarn quota- 
tions somewhat steadier; light de- 
mand. Active inquiries for spun 
yarns from broadsilk trade. 

Silk Goods: Expect profitable sec- 
ond half, if production continues 
light. $1.50 cantons in good call. 

Rayon: Buyers advance shipment 
dates on orders. Good fall out- 
look. 

Knit Goods: Full-fashioned and 
seamless mesh lead women’s hos- 
iery; staples quiet. Women’s 
mesh rayon underwear active. 
Busy week for swimsuit mills. 


Firmer raw wool 


Sales, though good, 
spurt comparable to 
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is with reference to the outcome of the 
present crop. Usually at this season 
the attention of the cotton trade is prac- 
tically monopolized by the outlook for 
the coming supply. The big carry-over 
of American lint cotton in prospect for 
the end of this season, however, has a 
tendency to minimize bullish reactions 
to unfavorable coming crop reports, 
particularly in view of the fact that 
trade recovery has been making slow 
progress, if, indeed, there has been a 
well defined trend in that direction. 
Consequently, the cotton trader of today 
is keeping one eye on the crop and the 
other on general business conditions 
and would probably be as responsive to 
anything like a world-wide improvement 
in trade as to an American crop scare. 
CONSUMPTION REVISED 


IDEAS ON 


Ideas of the probable world’s con- 
sumption for next season a week or two 
ago probably averaged around 12 to 
12} million bales. Today they are prob- 
ably somewhat above that figure, al- 
though many think that expectations of 
13 million bales are not likely to be 
realized and that a consumption of be- 
tween 12? and 13 million is a more 
reasonable estimate. The question is 
whether such a view of consumption, 
if opinions are not revised by acceptance 
of the debt proposal or by evidences ot 
increasing activity in textiles other- 
wise, as compared with the coming crop, 
will point to a substantial decrease in 
the world’s visible supply during 1931- 
32. No one, apparently, feels there is 
any likelihood of such a crop failure as 
that of 1921 or any possibility of actual 
scarcity for the coming but 
nearly everyone seems willing to admit 
that should prospects point to a reduc- 
tion of or 3 million bales in the 
world’s carryover next season, prices 
would move higher on the average. 

So far only two of the private end- 
June reports have been issued and they 
were sufficiently conflicting to empha- 
size the uncertainty of the outlook. One 
of them placed the acreage at a decrease 
of 13.1%, the other at 8.1%. One of 
them made the condition 69.5, the other 
71.3; and one of them pointed to a crop 
of 12,180,000 while the other 
suggested a vield of 13,465,000 bales. 
These figures probably promoted a dis- 
position to even-up commitments in the 
futures market before the holidays, par- 
ticularly in view of the unsatistactory 
reports from Paris. The Govern- 
ment, it may be recalled, 
port on the acreage under cultivation as 
of July 1, on Wednesday, July 8, but 
gives no figures on condition or indi- 
cated crop until Aug. 8. 


season, 


bo 


bales, 


issues a re- 


BETTER FEELING IN MEMPHIS 


MempPHis, TENN., June 29.—Feeling 
in the cotton trade here has undergone 
a distinct change for the better since 
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We “take a sample” 


12.000 TIMES A WEEK‘ 





IT SEEMS incredible that the routine 
chemical tests in just one of our five 
plants total 12,213 per week, with a 


grand total of over two million tests 





per year in all plants combined! 


This means that Crown Brand Rayon 
Yarn is tested as it goes through pro- 
duction every minute of the working 
day, and we test all raw material be- 


fore it ever gets to production. 


The significant part for you is the 
effect of all this on the uniformity of 
the finished yarn. The cellulose test, 
for instance, early in the process, 


regulates the denier of the finished 


yarn coming through days later. The , 
specified denier in Crown Brand Rayon ‘ 


Yarn never varies more than a fraction 


one way or another. 


It’s this almost superhuman care and 
exactness that makes Crown Brand 
Rayon Yarn weave and knit so smoothly 
and flowingly. As a result you get an 
evenness of fabric-texture that com- 
mands attention for your product, and 


helps to lift it out of the mediocre 
market. 


THE VISCOSE COMPANY 
200 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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esident Hoover’s moratorium propo- 
feeling would be really cheerful if 
Federal Farm Board would give 
urance of a free market and indicate 
finitely its policy, especially with ret- 
nce to cotton held by the stabiliza- 
n corporation. 
\While no important volume of new 
-iness has developed, inquiry during 
week was brisk, with inquiries for 
liveries running through the re- 
inder of the calendar year. Trades 
now based on October instead of 
ily, and, since basis remains un- 
inged, the result is an advance of 
out 30 points. Owners offering only 
few bales are willing to make conces- 
ons of as much as 25 points to close 
it, but as a rule full basis is demanded. 
lost of the mill demand for deliveries 
it can be made before the new crop 
ovement is for bright low grades but 
ncludes practically all lengths. Liver- 
pool is buying a little cotton here and 
ere; there is some demand from east- 
ern mills but most of the demand dur- 


ng the week was from southern mill 
enters; inquiry was general as_ to 
urce, 


Sellers are firm and are impressed 
ith the idea that the buyer is on the 
defensive, although it is generally 
reed that no extensive short interest 
ists. Some covering to meet matur- 
commitments is going on quietly. 
‘s during the week totaled 5,276 
les against 1,888 last vear and 8,710 
vear before. 


} 
Ale 


Cotton Wastes Had 
Poor Half- Year 


‘ (HE year rounds the half-way 

<Amark cotton waste dealers generally 

reviewing results and endeavoring to 

some opinion as to the probable 

look tor the remainder of the year. 

outstanding features thus far have 

slim demand and unsatisfactory 

fit margins. There has been an al- 

entire absence of forward buying, 

ugh an exception might possibly be 

le in the case of good upland strips, 

ch have been bought quite freely 
ng the last four or five weeks. 

he status of the waste market de- 

ls largely upon the situation in raw 

m, and should the latter advance, or 

ast show some signs of stabilizing 

und current levels, the waste market 

kely to show marked improvement 

ng the last six months of this year. 

ton wastes are in a good position 

‘e advantage of any improvement 

xtiles. There are no large stocks 

lesirable wastes hanging over the 

et, and consumers’ holdings are at 

lose to a point where they will 

tly have to be replenished. 


® Worsted Yarns 
Reflect Firmer Wool 


oo yarns are assuming a 
more or less waiting attitude at 
this season. Buying generally is not 
overly active, with prompt delivery 
sought in the average sale made. 
Added strength in the raw wool market 
is contributing to the improved position 
taken by most spinners. In view of 
the firmer position in raw wools, most 
spinners hesitate to accept any extended 
future business and refuse anything 
calling for deliveries beyond 60 days. 

The entire tone of the market ap- 
pears greatly improved. It is felt the 
bottom has been reached and that early 
July will see a very satisfactory devel- 
opment in demand for both goods and 
yarns. When improvement is to be 
found in the raw material end of the 
market, as is now reported, this con- 
dition soon spreads throughout the 
entire industry. 

Fine grades continue to hold much 
of the interest reported. Men's wear 
duplicate business is still found on 
yarns as these orders come in, with a 
keen anxiety to make deliveries as early 
as possible. Confidence is also to be 
found in the new season, although no 
special developments are reported. 
Dress goods are also still waiting, with 
every prospect for a development cover- 
ing a broad range of styles and grades. 
Some talk of plaids is heard in certain 
quarters. Wool crepes are said to look 
favorable for continuing up to the 
middle of September, with 2-40s at 
around $2.00 and single 20s at $1.50. 

The use of these varns is said to have 
developed a specialty which will also 
take some of this production for woven 
necktie fabrics. It includes also single 
44s in 64s quality for a _ worsted 
jacquard design with a rayon, silk and 
Celanese background in _ three-color 
effects. In place of the lining for the 
tie, a backing of 2-60s hard twist is 
used. While the volume of business 
from this source may not assume large 
proportions, it tends to divert produc- 
tion ordinarily going into dress goods. 

YARNS For Jersey CLrotn Movine 

Bathing suits are about through as 
an active factor for this season, with 
only occasional hurry-up purchases of 
yarn to finish the season. Business is 
noted, however, for jersey cloth, de- 
liveries running for eight weeks in 
some cases; here single 26s, 64s quality 
sold at $1.12. In sweaters several big 
chain stores are reported to have placed 
orders recently calling for deliveries 
around August 15. This business is 
said to be largely in boys’ sweaters to 
be offered in time for school use in 
the fall. Prices for this business are 
said to have been very attractive. 
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Several spinners are offering a single 
18s, slub dyed out of a special stock, 
at around 924c.; others cannot compete 
with this price in offering a standard 
grade at around $1.00 to $1.0145. While 
single 18s low quarter have been offered 
around 774c.: average quotations are 
80 to 825c. In varns made from these 
special grades, spinners endeavor to 
offer the best they can at an attractive 
price. There has been a development 
of inquiry from some knitters of 
sweaters for deliveries running ahead 
for six months. 


® Continued Gains 
Seen in Wools 


HE wool position is considered 

quite promising and mill business 
is on the increase. Wool prices show 
a tendency to advance. Several houses 
have raised asking prices a cent a pound 
on the finer grades of Ohio and similar 
fleeces in the grease. On _ western 
grown wools, asking prices are stronger 
than last week with sales mostly on the 
high side of last week’s quotations. 
Sales still largely comprise half-blood 
and finer qualities, while three-eighths 
grades are in better request. Quarter- 
bloods continue slow, 

\ leading house quotes as follows: 
fine staple territory, 60c.; half-blood, 
57 to 5&8c.: three-eighths blood, 44 to 
47c.: quarter-blood, 41-43c.; Texas 12 
months, 58 to 60¢.; Texas 10-12 
months, 55 to 56c.; Texas 8 months, 
44 to 46c. Interest has switched over 
to the fine fleece wools now 25 to 26c. 
in the grease. Some of the heavy 
shrinking delaine sells as low as 24¢c. 

The finer grades of western 
moved freely at prices that showed a 
strengthening tendency. Original 
64s and finer territory wools of bulk 
French combing staple sold at 55 to 
clean basis. A similar trend is 
noted in prices on the short French 
combing and clothing wools at 53 to 55ce. 
Strictly combing Texas wools are 
stiffer, being in the range of 58 to 60c., 
and the French combing Texas wools 
are a trifle easier at 55c., clean basis. 

In the West there has been little 
change in the prices paid the growers. 
The buying range for ordinary to 
choice territory fine and fine medium 
wools is where it was a week ago from 
45c. to clean with Texas 
eight months wools quoted in the range 
of 40c. to 45c. clean landed Boston. 


wools 


bag 
] 
5 


Jf C., 


55e:, basis, 


FOREIGN SITUATION STABLE 
The foreign wool situation is fairly 
stable. Improvement in the Bradford 
market following American reparation 
proposal has, it is said, saved the prices 
at the next London sale, July 7, from 
a serious decline. The Brisbane, Aus- 
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ITEXTILE CHEMICALS 





Which is your problem? 


—unsaponified wool lubricants. 
| —specks or spots from the tar used in marking. 


—— insoluble salt deposited during the scouring. 


If you are having trouble in scouring or fulling from one of 


these causes, USE 


| BENSAPOL 





{ solvent detergent with a Monopole Oil base which— 


Dissolves wool oils and greases. 

Scours out thoroughly. 

Holds lime and magnesium salts in solution. 
Leaves the fibre or fabric soft and absorbent. 


Let our experienced textile chemists help you 


with your problems. 


JSACQUES WOLF & CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists and Importers, 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


WAREHOUSES 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CPICA, M.. -Z. GREENVILLE, S. C 


PH'LADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 
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lhe wool trade is showing increased 
nterest in the wool top futures market 
vhere prices have been rising steadily 
during the last ten days. An official 
of the Wool Associates states that some 
ections of the trade were now recog- 
nizing more clearly the valuable insur- 
nce features of the top futures market. 
September futures have risen 2-3c. per 
ih). while in Antwerp and Roubaix the 
idvance has been 5-7c. per Ib. 


Woolen Materials 
Remain Slow and Soft 


Hie woolen rag and rework market 
has not been affected favorably to 
date by the sentiment created by the 
moratorium proposal. Export business 
of cheap rags has shown no change 
for the better, but if the proposal goes 
through some exporters expect larger 
oreign interest in the usual low-priced 
\merican rag stocks. Import business 
dead. There are of high 
erade foreign rags that have been in 
Boston for months, brought in under 
the 74c. duty but the demand is so 
entirely absent for these materials that 
broker stated that he had not even 
nade quotations on them for a month. 
lhere are high grade Shetland stocks 
ivailable at 20 to 23c. and best white 
its at 30 to 32c. One obstacle to 
ill buying of these foreign rags 1s 
in the fact that additional quan- 
ties could not be brought in from the 
eign market within 15 or 20c. of the 
ice at which these are 
trered. The best foreign con- 
itute odd lots than cannot be replace d 
for manufacturing use. 
lata collected by the census of dis 
tribution indicates that in 1929 there 
ere 50 manufacturing plants engaged 
rimarily in the production of reworked 


\ ools. 


stocks 


One 
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Waste Prices Sort 
[he prevailing inactive market in 
ool wastes makes it difficult to quote 
on standard materials. 
onsumption, however, is believed to 
not far from normal related to 
machine activity of the industry. 

Increasing supplies of noils of all 
rades are exerting a sobering influence 
the more optimistic dealer who, 
round the middle of last month, pre- 
icted some advance in prices before 
he end of June. If the supply should 
ntinue to run for the next few 
mths so largely in excess of demand 
lower priced noil market would be 
evitable, even though during that 

eriod raw wools had advanced. 


rm prices 


as 






YARNS AND RAW MATERIALS 
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® Thrown Yarn Buyers 
Await Price Stability 


TABILITY of prices is the one 
thing needful, at present, in the 
thrown silk market. The sharp rise 


last week served as a deterrent to buy- 
ing, and even hosiery knitters, who 
jumped in to cover immediately the 
advance started, were equally quick to 
withdraw, when prices reached levels 
that seemed too high. The week-end 
brought a steadying, however, and now 
throwsters look for a good resumption of 
activity, provided the steadiness is main- 
tained. Neither weavers or knitters 
have much yarn on hand for fall pro- 
duction ; confidence in the coming season 
was stimulated by the industrial reaction 
to the moratorium plan, and throwsters 
hope for at least a brief period of spot 
buying. Chances are against any sus 
tained movement, in view of the seasonal 
lull. 

Spinners note increased interest among 
broadsilk manufacturers; and while this 


is more evident in inquiries than 1 
orders, the turn of the month is ex 
pected to bring moderate business. 


Current demand is light, but there is 
a fair call for both two-plys and singles 
for August shipment. Weavers stead 
fastly refuse to place any fall business 
of appreciable size. 


® Uncertainty Clouds 
True Silk Prices 


} AW silk position is uncertain, with 

prices irregular and buying uneven. 
Consuming industries find it difficult to 
ascertain true market levels; prices vary 
sharply in New York, and part of the 
of the trade still refuses to quote, except 
in actual sale. Naturally enough, in such 
a situation, most buyers confine cover- 
age to “must” business; they are afraid 
of another possible slump, and are skep- 
tical to the arguments of importers that 
the market is on the rise. Monday 
brought record-breaking business on the 
exchange, but trading slackened some- 
what later in the week. With the buying 
of finished products ona strictly hand-to 
mouth basis, manufacturers are holding 
down on production and the output of 
fall fabrics and other merchandise is 
behind other vears. This, plus the un- 
certain tone of raw silk and its 
modic rise, has developed a_ general 
“hands off’ policy in the consuming 
industries. 

Importers regard the outlook as 
promising. They look for a steadving 
of prices, even for a mild recession, 
next week, but no sharp decline. 


spas 


Pres- 


ent signs do not point toward any repe- 
Fluctuations 


tition of bottom levels. 
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probably will continue throughout this 
month, but the overconfidence incident 
to the moratorium plan announcement 
is wearing off, and the next few weeks 
should see a steadying. This will be ac- 


celerated if sales of fall stocks of fin- 
ished silk merchandise now on_ the 
market show their expected pick-up; 


manutacturers themselves 


are confident 
ot fall in the abstract. 
[Importers complain that prices in 


Japan are disproportionately firm; some 
yielding across the Pacific would help 
the immediate outlook here, as current 
levels away business. Manufac- 
turers refuse to pay these prices, con- 
tending that they cannot pass the in 
crease along to their own buyers ot 
merchandise. Chief need is stability. 


scare 


* Stronger Undertone 
ln Rayon Yarn 


AKING due allowance for seasonal 
i decline, the rayon yarn market is 
in a slightly better position than last 
week. Increased confidence among con 
suming industries is indicated in several 
Ways; numerous manufacturers have 
wired their yarn sources asking earlier 
shipment of stocks that were scheduled 
tor July delivery; and there is growing 
interest in fall coverage. Current vol- 
ume normal warm weather 
drop, but there is still a steady move- 
ment of the popular deniers, and some 
sizes continue short. Producers are 
catching up rapidly with their booked 
business, and spot delivery is being 
made in all but two or three numbers: 
100/40. is and demand e 
supply. 

While manufacturers still are pre 
ponderantly hand-to-mouth, fall business 
has increased; producers have 
written fair-sized orders for delivery as 
November. \dvance buying 
promises to develop rapidly after In- 
dependence Day, as the stocks of yarn 
in producers hands are low, and these 
firms show no disposition to rebuild 
their surplus. A few producers have 
accellerated output beyond actual busi- 
ness, but their is no general turn toward 
producing for stock. 


shows its 


active, xceeds 


some 


late as 


Pric—E ADVANCE UNLIKELY 


lt would be easy grow over-con- 
tident regarding inventories, but at 
present the situation is very satisfactory 
at that end. The producers are not 
eager to lose the advantage gained with 
the diminution of surplus; they hope 
to maintain their present status into 
\ugust, which would have a decidedly 
healthy effect on the market. The nar- 
row margin of profit—if indeed, there 


to 


is any actual profit—is causing con- 
tinued concern, and it is doubtful 
(Continued on page 75) 
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GREENSBORO 
N.C. 


FOR 8 YEARS 


The weave shed of the White Oak Cotton Mills, 
Greensboro, N.C., the largest denim mill in the world. 


TELETYPEWRITERS 


HAVE HELPED THE CONE EXPORT & 


COMMISSION CO. 


BUILD AN ENVIABLE RECORD FOR CUSTOMER SERVICE 


Concerns which give particular attention to speedy 
handling of orders and inquiries find Teletypewriter Ser- 
vice* one of their most useful aids. The Cone Export & 
Commission Company is able by this modern method 
to conduct its New York sales office and North Carolina 
mills as efficiently as though they were under one roof. 
An official says: “We are able to clean up in hours 
what would take days by any other method.”’ 

The service is of particular value to the sales force. 
For example: a customer queries the New York office 
regarding price and delivery dates on goods of a certain 
kind. The details are immediately transmitted to Greens- 
boro by Teletypewriter. If necessary, telephone calls are 
made from the latter city to mills in other North Carolina 


towns. In the space of minutes all information is 


Teletypewriter message is sent to Greensboro, and pro- 
duction is started instantly! 

Teletypewriters are also used in many other ways 
by The Cone Export & Commission Company. Credit 
information is exchanged. Manufacturing control central- 
ized. Copies of important messages received at either 
office are instantly transmitted to the other. Administra- 
tive instructions, traffic matters, purchases... all are 
handled quickly and accurately. 

Would this modern business tool be of equal value to 


you? Your local Bell Company will gladly give you 


complete information about it. 


* * * 


* A message typed on one Teletypewriter is reproduced at the same 


moment in identical typewritten form by all connected ma- 


t r » . <\EPHONE ° ° > . 
assembled and flashed to the New York office in Se, chines, whether 300 feet or 3000 miles apart. Teletypewriters 
+ . [s . 
typewritten form. The deal is closed. Another 2 iS) can be operated by any one who can operate a typewriter. 
\\ jn 
X) $ 
Xt ~ 
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FABRIC MARKET REPORTS 
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® Broadsilk Mills 
See Profitable Fall 


ROADSILK manufacturers face the 

prospect of a reasonably profitable 
fall season, if they exercise maximum 
-igilance in keeping stocks down. The 
last week has seen considerable strength- 
‘ning of confidence among buyers, and 
he outlook for the second half is_be- 
‘oming definite. Early orders indicate 
that transparent velvets, crepe - back 
atins, metals and plain cantons are 
lestined to be leaders. Cutters-up place 
numerous spot orders, mostly small, for 
these fabrics, and reorders are expected 
to begin about the first of August. Can- 
tons move in three groups: Pure dye 
fabrics, which bring about $1.50, mill 
price, and are the big volume line; high 
juality pure dyes at $1.75 which move 
fairly well; and weighted cantons which 
njoy an active call at $1.15. 








CANTON Stocks LIGHT 
Canton stocks in weavers’ hands are 
ight; producers are cautious about in- 
reasing output, and if they adhere to 
this policy, they will be in a good posi- 
tion in late August. Canton prices, 
vhile none too satisfactory, are more 
profitable than any line in the spring 
eason. Garment manufacturers and 
piece goods buyers both talk optimisti- 
ally regarding fall outlook; they: still 
buy lightly, but prospects point to a 
eradually increasing turnover. The big 
' ssential, from the weaver point of view, 
t s to hold down on production. 

Prints have only a negligible place 

the fall picture. A few mills offer 
teresting silk-and-wool novelty prints, 
ind these are attracting attention; the 








+ onsuming market however is very 
4 limited, and any general production 
¥ vould be dangerous. The season for 
Zz hese prints is short, which also adds to 


he problem of profitable turnover. 
Shantungs have not yet completely 
leared. Mills have cut prices to 60 and 
ven 50c., with few takers. Prospects 
oW point to a heavy carry-over on these 
ugh suggesting that caution 
uld be advisable in planning shantung 
roduction for the coming season. 


NCES aecaammaaees 
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LigHt CHIFFONS WANTED 

\lost chiffons are uncertain, but there 
is been a surprising activity in light 
ound prints for spot shipment. Mills 
ted too soon in cutting production of 
ese sheers, and now stocks are scarce. 
several small firms made good profit, 

quickly getting their grays printed 
»; these prints have moved _ steadily 

fat. 

Crepe-back satins also are short, but 
oduction is being increased and spot 
livery will be possible shortly. Metals 
ove slowly; mills expect print metals 


to be important this fall, and look for 
active buying, late in July. 

Broadsilk market tone is decidedly 
better; weavers generally believe that 
the second half will be more satisfactory 
than the first half, both as regards volume 
and net. 


® Smooth Dress Goods 
Receive Attention 


HERE has been no appreciable 

change in the volume of business 
being placed in wool goods, which is 
remarkable in that practically all other 
markets have shown almost boom tend- 
encies during the last two weeks. 

Sellers of men’s wear have booked 
a good volume of orders, but this is 
no different from conditions that were 
to be found before the world markets 
changed so drastically. Manufacturers 
are sold further ahead than at any time 
since the heavyweight season began and 
buyers are finding it more difficult to 
obtain deliveries any sooner than late 
July from manufacturers whose fabrics 
have proved the most popular. 

All this activity is on the production 
of staple design men’s wear and there 
has been talk concerning the possibility 
that there may be an overproduction 
of this type of goods. Manufacturers 
assert that they are making goods 
against orders only but this is pointed 
out by others to mean little should 
there be a sudden swing over to fancies. 

Sales of women’s wear have im- 
proved to a slight extent, but real in- 
terest in fabrics for fall has yet to 
begin. Manufacturers of these lines 
have some business and more is being 
placed from day to day but there is no 
volume to compare, for example, with 
that received by men’s wear mills. 

There has been a better interest in 
smoother type dress goods for fall wear 
and leading manufacturers attach some 
significance to this. Not only has this 
been found, but they have also noted 


a freer movement of higher priced 
goods. Some in the market see a 


smaller movement in rough woolens of 
the cheaper sorts which had been ex- 
pected to carry over in volume for the 
present season. Indications are that 
such fabrics will continue to be favored 
in the low priced woolens for women, 
but there are fairly definite signs that 
better merchandise will trend more and 
more toward smoother which 
come in the higher price range. Broad- 
cloths, suedes and velvets are active. 
Strong wool markets are having a 
good effect in the fabric market. Full 
effects from this influence have not 
been felt yet and by the time volume 
buying in women’s wear is under way 
a much stronger condition in regard to 
fabric prices is being predicted. 


FOC rds 
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* Cotton Goods Sales 
Set Rapid Pace 


OTTON goods may have experi- 

enced a more active week than last 
but the change to a seller’s market in- 
stead of one favoring the buyer never 
came so suddenly. Last week approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 yd. of print cloth, 
broadcloth and sheeting were sold, es- 
tablishing a record for several months. 

In many respects it was the most 
unusual week in cotton goods that one 
can recall. Late last week and early 
this week buyers were coming in for 
amounts which indicated that the peak 
of demand had not yet been passed. As 
buyers found conditions developing more 
and more against them, both in price 
and delivery, they became more per- 
sistent and tried to force mills which 
were not inclined to sell at current 
prices to accept their business. 

The largest cotton goods buyers have 
been acting no differently in this respect 
than the smaller operators. Manufactur- 
ers during the last two weeks have be- 
come more independent than at any time 
since the fourth quarter of last year. 
They have taken advantage of condi- 
tions during the last two weeks to 
widen their margins; the first time this 
has happened for several months. The 
fact that during most of this year cot- 
ton goods have been declining more rap- 
idly than raw cotton made the position 
of mills even more difficult, particularly 
in view of the curtailment policy adopted 
generally in the larger groups. 

Last week print cloths advanced as 
much as $c and at the beginning of the 
present week nothing indicated that this 
movement had reached its end. There 
has been much discussion of catching 
the shorts in the stock market asleep 
but buvers of stocks could get what they 
wanted, though sometimes not at their 
own price ideas. 

This has not always been true in 
cotton goods as there are many mills 
that will not accept late deliveries. Bulk 
of business has been for July, August 
and September and beyond this buyers 
find it difficult to go. 

All kinds of cotton goods, with the 
possible exception of sheetings, have 
taken part in this movement. Print 
cloths and broadcloths have been the 
leaders but denims and other coarse 
fabrics have displayed quite marked 
activity. 

Stocks of print cloths, which amounted 
to only a week’s production before the 
buying wave, have been further reduced. 
This trend, taken into consideration with 
the Fourth of July holiday period of a 
week to 10 days, makes the present 
buying movement more significant than 
those early this year or during the 
last quarter of last year. 
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KNIT GOODS MARKETS 
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@ Fall Hosiery 
Outlook Better 


HERE is a stronger undertone in 

the hosiery market, but this is due 
more to increased confidence regarding 
fall, than to any improvement in the 
immediate outlook. Current buying of 
full-fashioned lines is light, and mills 
do not look for real activity prior to 
August. July may bring a temporary 
softening in prices, as some mills ap- 
pear anxious to operate on a good scale 
through the quiet period, which would 
mean increased output, with the inevit- 
able concessions to effect turnover. 

The more far-sighted units plan to 
close for part of next month extending 
the vacation period longer than usual— 
but this 
policy is not as general as it should be. 
Both jobbers and retailers talk con- 
fidently regarding September prospects, 
and while they are not yet ready to 
express this sentiment in advance buy 
ing, knitters are much encouraged. 

Full-fashioned and mesh 
still lead sales) in) many instances. 
Mesh have 2TOWN, due to in 
creased output, and mills now are ship 
ping spot occasionally ; two weeks is the 


three weeks in some instances; 


seamless 


stocks 


maximum time asked for delivery. The 
low-priced mesh are in the forefront as 
regards volume, but there is spirited 
call for lines retailing at $1.35, and also 
for synthetic varn mesh numbers at $1 


Half-hose is selling = steadily but 
lightly, with interest centered on Jow- 
priced lines. Distress stocks seem io 


have lessened, but price tone continues 
uncertain Manutacturers now are 1! 
their lull period, and they look tor a 


pick-up possibly the end of July 


Women’s Mesh 
Underwear Active 


7» HHT WEIGHT underwear sales i01 
the first half have been slightly be 


hind the same period last year, but mills 
consider this a fair showing in view 
conditions. Men’s cotton 
track pants have been active tor weeks, 
quieter. Roy A. Cheney, 
of the Associated 
Underwear Manufacturers of 
has written to members, fore- 
casting a profitable fall, “if manufac 
turers work for stability.” 

lhe vogue for mesh has had a favor- 
able reaction on women’s rayon mesh 
underwear and some of these lines are 
in the best-seller class. One line of 
rayon crepe and mesh two-piece scan- 
ties, retailing at $1.50 per garment, is 
particularly popular. Demand exceeds 
supply and producers are asking several 
weeks for delivery. The standard flat 


Or prey tiling 


but now are 
executive secretary 
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knit rayon lines are backward, and there 
is only fair interest in the run-resist 
lightweights. 

Heavyweight underwear demand im- 
proves slowly, but distributors are still 
putting off covering on fall needs. Orders 
come in unevenly; a few big orders 
were placed by chains this week, but 
coverage is still far behind normal. 
Mills hold to their policy of cautious 
output, and stocks are light. Sentiment 
regarding fall is hesitant; it seems in- 
evitable that there will be concentrated 
buying in early August, but even on that 
point manufacturers are uncertain; they 
are now waiting to be shown. 


® Swimsuit Agents 
Work Overtime 


I EMAND for bathing-suits  con- 
tinues so spirited that numerous 
sales offces in New York are kept open 
evenings to handle the business. This 
is a decided precedent, as normally the 
season wanes after Decoration Day, and 
the end of June usually finds the offices 
quiet. Distributors find difficulty in get- 
ting desired garments, even on a two 
to three weeks basis: and spot shipment 
Is a rarity 

Numerous outstanding mills are de- 
clining orders, as the business now on 
their books covers their capacity output 
lor the next couple of weeks. Swimsuit 
manutacturers generally look for a drop 
in orders after the Fourth, but this is 
tar from sure. Distributors put off buy- 
ing so long, and their contracts during 
the first part of the season 
small, that very few have more 
enough stock for a few days. 

There is fluctuating interest in light- 
weight sweaters, but mills 
season for these lines as practically over. 
Lightweights have fared badly this year, 
with the exception of certain sleeveless 
models \ tew producers enjoved lively 
and profitable turnover; but sales as a 
whole were far below last season. 

Fall sweaters show improve 
ment. There are more inquiries, and 
the big distributors have begun TO place 
orders, but there is no sign of anything 
approaching normal business. There is 
some feeling that a price advance may 
come in August, due to the very limited 
stocks in mills, the curtailed output, and 
the expected last-minute rush of buyine 
by distributors. 
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> Rumanians Form Hosiery 
Cartel 


Rumanian cotton hosiery factories 
have succeeded in completing arrange- 
ments for the formation of a cartel 
which will control sales, production and 
credit terms throughout the country, ac- 
cording to Rumanian advices forwarded 
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to the Department of Commerce by As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner Kenneth M. 
Hill, Bucharest. 


> No Report on Wage Plans 
After End of F.F. Agreement 


The Full-Fashioned Hosiery Man- 
utacturers of America held a meeting 
at the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadel- 
phia, Thursday, June 25. While no 
statement was issued as to any action 
taken, it is understood the committee 
of thirteen, recently appointed to for- 
mulate a plan for a settlement of the 
wage issue, had not made any report. 
As previously stated, the present wage 
agreements made with the American 
Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers will be terminated at its 
expiration Aug. 31. 

In the meantime, plans are going 
ahead for another survey of women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery stocks as of 
July 1 through Dr. George W. Taylor 
of the research department of the Uni- 
virsity of Pennsylvania. Blanks are 
being mailed to manufacturers and as 
the trade expressed a desire to secure 
these figures, it is expected they will 
come in rapidly so as to permit a report 
early in that month. The survey will 
be made in cooperation with the Na 
tional Association of Hosiery & Under 
wear Manufacturers. 


> Plan Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Stock Survey 


A study of stocks of full-fashioned 
hosiery in manufacturers’ hands as of 
June 30, 1931, will be made by the 
University of Pennsylvania, Industrial 
Research Department, in co-operation 
with the National Association of Hos- 
iervy & Underwear Manufacturers, it is 
announced. The survey, which will fol- 
low the procedure used in a_ similar 
study made early this year of mill stocks 
as of Dec. 31, 1930, will be made under 
supervision of Dr. George W. Taylor, 
of the Industrial Research Department, 
Wharton School, U. of P. The ever 
active Dr. Taylor also projects a survey 
of circular hosiery knitting machinery : 
equipment makers have been asked to 
cooperate. 


> Miss Walton Sales Head 

For Kayser Underwear 

Julius Kayser & Co., knit goods manu 
facturers, have set a precedent for the 
company by appointing a woman to 
direct two major departments simul- 
taneously. Miss Gay S. Walton, who 
has’ been nine years with Kayser, eight 
years as advertising manager, has been 
named manager of all underwear de- 
partments. She fills the post made 
vacant recently by the death of Saul S. 


Wadler, 






























> Collins & Aikman 
Record Profits 


VNONSIDERABLE interest is cen- 
C tered on the report of record earn- 
ngs for the first quarter by Collins & 
\ikman Corp. and subsidiaries. After 
lowing for depreciation, taxes, and 
reserve for contingencies amounting to 
$150,000, net profits were $982,155, 
quivalent, after preferred dividends, to 
$1.47 per share on 568,500 shares of 
common stock. Comparison with profits 
of $759,081, equal to $1.01 on common, 
during the first quarter of 1930, are an 
ndication that 1930 probably marks the 
low level in textile financial statements. 

Farr ALPACA Loss 

\ net loss from operations, markdown 
f inventories, and regular charges for 
depreciation, of $1,688,566, is reported 
hy the Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
[his covers the year ended May 31, 
1931, and compares with a net profit in 
the previous year of $822,764. Of the 
total loss, $964,792 was charged against 
reserves, while the balance, $723,764, 
vas charged against surplus. Aftey pay- 
ment of dividends calling for a total of 
$980,000, the surplus account shows a 
net reduction of $1,703,774. 

Ihe loss for the vear includes de- 
reciation of $477,487, and an inventory 
oss of $964,792. The latter was charged 

a reserve previously set up to 
anticipated shrinkage in market 
and after such charges there re- 

ined a balance in the reserve of 
$827 784 

Current as of the end of the 
mpany’s fiscal year amounted to $10,- 
14.207, and current liabilities $403,807, 
eaving a net quick of $10,000,400. 

\t the present time the mill is operat- 
43% of capacity. 
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\NOTHER Bristot LIQUIDATING 
PAYMENT 
In further liquidation ot the assets 
the Bristol Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
lass., an additional cash payment of 
per share was paid stockholders dur- 
¢ the last week. This makes a total 
vment of $41 per share since control 
the stock was obtained by Jerome A. 
wiman and his associates, at a pur- 
sing price of $39 per share. The 
operty is being liquidated, and most 
the machinery has been taken down 
1 sold or scrapped. It would be im- 
sible to resume operations unless 
litional machinery was _ installed. 
riginal reports, at the time the Jerome 





lerests gained control, were to the 
tect that operations would be con- 
ued for some time to come. Checks 


re again drawn on the Manufacturers 
New York, as local funds 


ust Co. ot 
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are tied up in connection with the ( ‘ty 
of New Bedford’s suit for last year’s 
taxes. 


(CHARLOTTESVILLE WOOLEN DIVIDEND 


Charlottesville (Va.) Woolen Mills, 
Inc., declared its usual semi-annual divi- 
dend of $3 per share on 6,000 shares 
($50 par value) common stock, payable 


July 1. 


A. D. 
A. D. 


Eittis Mitts SuHows SuRPLUS 
Ellis Mills, Inc., Monson, 


Mass., manufacturers of woolens, in a 
balance sheet filed with the Massachu- 
setts commissioner of corporations, 
shows a surplus of $1,625,606, as of 
Dec. 30, 1930. The balance sheet fol- 
lows: 


SPECIAL DIVIDEND 


In addition to the regular semi-annual 
dividends on both preferred and com- 
mon stock of 345%, directors of the 
Southern Weaving Co., Greenville, 
S. C., have declared a special dividend 


of 15% on common. stock, payable 
July 1. 
Onrario SItKNIT Prorits Drop 
Ontario Silknit, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 


in its annual report for the year 1930, 
shows net profits of $49,621, as com- 
pared with $211,417 in the year 1929. 
The 1930 earnings were short of pre- 
ferred dividend requirements, being 
equivalent to $4.96 per share as com- 
pared with $21.14 in 1929. 


MATURITIES IN JUNE 


for calls, maturities and 
redemptions ot bonds by companies en- 
gaged in the manutacture ot 


Payments 


textiles, in 


June amounted to $5,132,800, accord- 
ing to the Standard Statistics Company, 
ot New York. Total payments tor calls, 


maturities and redemptions in 
amounted to $134,671,2 


June 
I3S. 


> Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


lhe following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended June 29: 


Last Net 
High Low Sale Ch'ge 

Adams Millis 25 25 25 +2 
American Woolen 84 7 7} } 
American Woolen, pfd 31; 28 30} + Ih 
Belding- ae wny 2? 2} 2} 
Botany Mills, . Ii Ii 1} 
Cannon Mills ‘ 20; 20 20: } 
Century Ribbon 53 4} 53 i 
Collins & Aikman 17; 135) «16 2} 
Consolidated Textile i : : 
Gotham Hosiery io 11 +4 
Industrial Rayon. 36; 293 354 +7 
Kayser, Julius 144 124 13% +1} 
Kendall, pfd 40; 393 39% --} 
Mallison 1 : | i 1 i 
Mohawk Carpet 14% 134 134 +} 
Munsingwear 195 17 19 +2 
*Pepperell 674 65% 67 +7 
*Propper-McCallum 4 4 4 
Real Silk Hosiery 10} 7} 9} + 2} 
*Tubize, Chat B 7 6} 7 +1} 
United Piece Dye Works 244 234 24 . 
Van Raalte 122 104 12) + 2} 


*Listed on Curb 
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> Southern Mill Stocks 


(R. S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C.) 


Bid Asked 
Acme Spinning Co.. . 50 62 
American Yarn & Processing ies 45 54 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par. $25)... 5 9 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8%, pfd..... 80 88 
Crescent Spinning Co.......... ela 44 50 
Durham Hosiery, 6% vd too. 17 23 
Erwin Cotton Mills Go., 6%, pid... 86 91 
WE OM eccaesconkeeccun 56 
Flint Mfg. Co., 7% os , pfd.. ceia\ae 85 92 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Rez <5. ate : 7 10 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co., 7%, pfd. 85 95 
NI oo cigs tcakeeveavaes 50 62 
Perfection Spinning Co............. 52 65 
Roanoke Mills, Ist. pfd. 74% ae 43 55 
Rosemary Mfg. Co. oe n% ‘ 74 82 
Stowe Spinning Co.. ; ree 45 55 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.. ee ‘ 115 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 7%, Pid... ; 75 91 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. Rin 4 42 
Wiscasset Mills Co................ 125 135 


(A. M. Law & Co., 


Spartanburg, S. C.) 


Avondale Mills, Ala................ 525 65¢ 
oO ere oe 83 90 
ee I Gis os onc kdeavneedwes 80 85 
D. E. Converse Co............. ae ; 75 
Dunean Mills... Lica erahtve k-ked es 70 90 
Dunean Mills, sin Bis acide ae area ers 94 98 
I Sis viens csc durendewase 33 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., ven alana 75 80 


Judson Mills, A pfd.. ROE 83 86 


Judson Mills, B pfd...... caaseae ace 79 83 
DI DEIR a oc sci ccc ccccceacee 70 80 
Newberry Cotton Mills........ aa 80 85 
Orr Cotton Mills.................- 35 40 
WP NNN BI Sis oak ccc acecceaeees a 70 
Piedmont Mfg. Co................- ara 80 
Riverside & Dan River Mills(Par $25) 7 10 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6% pfd. 61 
Southern Bleachery & Print Wks.,pfd 40 50 
I OG a wacnewadss 95 105 
Union-Buffald Mills, Ist pfd......... ; 55 
Victor-Monaghan Co............... - 40 
>» New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at “Public Sale’’ are based on last 
sales at Boston Public Auctions and Boston Stock 
Exchange. Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations 
of dealers. 


Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Mfg. Co., pfd.. 52 42 46 
Amoskeag 4 9} 
Arlington . 18h 22 24 
Associated Textile 36} 34 37 
Bates. . kara rr 48 55 
Berkshire Associates, com 123 54 64 
Berkshire Associates, pfd 40} 24 28 
Bigelow-Sanford, com 24 ‘ 
Boott Mills 1204 70 80 
Edwards 80} 54 59 
Esmond, pfd . 98 95 99 
Farr Alpaca 4] 32 35 
Hamilton W oolen 40 37 40 
i 9 9 12 
Indian Orchard 10 > 10 
Ludlow 105} 103 106 
Merrimack, com 35 15 oan 
Nashua, com 7} ) 7 
Nashua, pfd 29 27 31 
Naumkeag 71} 71 75 
Newmarket . 16} 13 16 
Otis ‘ 45 42 46 
Pacific 19 y ; 
Pepperell 63 62 65 
Plymouth Cordage 63 62 65 
York... mens wa 8} 7 
> Rayon Market Report 

(Continued from page 17) 


whether even a spirited demand in fall 
will help matters sufficiently to warrant 
a price advance. Current sentiment is 
against the likelihood of any upward 
revision. 

The margin may be helped by reduc 


tion of overhead, however, and num 
erous leading producers are giving 
minute study to this possibility. The 


profits for the first half have not been 
such as to cause any particular jubila- 
tion, and producers hope to increase 
their profit per Ib. in the second half, 
by economies in production. 
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at close of business, June 30, 1931 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 
Cotton Goods Cotton Yarn 
June 30 June 24 July 2 CARDED (Average Quality) | COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
1930 Double Carded 2c.——4c. higher according to quality | rWOPLY ' : C 
— _ . TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twis ; 
PRINT CLOTHS SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) | oe Se ee 
27 -in., 64x60,7.60 33-3%c 33-3}¢ 4. | 4s to 8s $0.17 22s $0.21 | 20s-2 $0.31 33 60s-2 $0. 50 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 5$-Sic 4ic Sic 10s . 174 24s 22 | 30s-2 35 36 70s-2 0 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 5j-6c 5he 64-6ic. | 12. 18 26s 23 | 368-2 37 38 80s-2 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 bic. 64-6ic. 7i-Tic. | [6s 184 30s 24 | 40s-2 39 — . 40 90s-2 0 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 bic 64-63¢. 7{-8c. | 20s .19— .19}  40sex.qual. .34 35 | 50s:2 .45 — .46 100s-2 1.10 
BROWN SHEETINGS TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
: eee 8s-2 $0.17 — 17} — 26s-2 $0.23 WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 5ie 5ie 7 -7ke 10s-2 17} 18 30s-2 24 Pea ; : 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 dic 54-5iec 83-8hc 12s-2 i e 18} 368-2 30} TWO-PLY-—(Ws: Twist) 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 5 ‘ 4c. 6i-6}c. | 148-2 19 40s-2 . aoe 325 esa 
16s-2 .19 — .193 40s-hi.brk 35 20s-2 0.30 31 60s-2 51 ? 
on 20s-2 20-121 508-2 40 | 300-2... 33-136 70-2 ar 
PAJAMA CHECKS 24-2 22 223 60s-2 46 | 369-2 37 38 80s-2 7) 14 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 5 1-6e. 5k 6}-6i« kere i alias : | 40s-2 39 40 908-2... 90 2 
36j-in., 64x60, 5.75 5¢ 4ic 54-Sic SINGLE WARPS 50s-2 44 — . 46 100s-2 1.10 -1.12 
10s $0. 17-$0. 173 24s $0.22 
12s 173 18 26s - ,22} 
MISCELLANEOUS 14s » a8 18} 30s 24} SINGLES 
a syd 81 16s 18} 19 40s.ex.qual. 2 
ee ees a PS 22c- | 20s 19 — .20 12s .$0.26}- .27 30s . $0.35 — . 36} 
Denims, 2. 20 Ile 11 « 15 « aes ; 14 2 27 38, 38 y? 
Vickings, 8oz..... 4c 14c. 18-194¢ rWO-PLY WARPS - - a7 8 = \ ee tae 
Standard prints 7he The 8c. | &s-2 $0.18} 245-2 $0.22} | jg. “a — a. ae 
Eastern staple ging- 108-2 18 — .185 26-2 23 | 20s 281- .29° 60s | | 48 52 
hams, 27-1n Bc Bc 10 c. | 125-2 18h— .19 30s-2 234— .243 | 24, "30:- 31 70s 60 — 62 
14s-2 19 19} 40s-2 ordin. ° 313 . 32 28s 33. 334 80s 71 75 
168-2 20 50s-2 40 ; 7 ; : 
20s-2 ae 2) 60s-2 46 | 
Cotton Waste 8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and t ubes: tinged, 16-163 MERCERIZED CONES-—(Combed, Ungassed 
white, 17-17}; waste, 15} . ; 
tte ia . 68-2 0.4 48 90s- 18 -1.2 
NIE 6 lg Ss cals ha gy 7-7} HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun | 30s-2 , 49 — .50 1008-2 i ‘ 48 1.33 
PR te OS een ten ke ceeie 63-7 8s $0. 16} 17 22s $0.21 | 36s-2 52 53 120s-2 1.88 -1.93 
Sak. comber jie Ree Ame hs eee bag e 7i- 73 10s 17 173 24s 22 40s-2 55 56 30s. . 69 
Choice willowed fly...............2200 34- 43 12s 17} 18 26s 23 45s-2 yf 58 40s... re 65 
Choice willowed picker............. 3 - 14s 18 30s tying 24 | 50s-2 4 60 50s. 70 
EE ea tee aN eine ei ew » 103-11 16s 18} 19 30s reg 25 254 | 60s-2 .67 68 60s ; 80 
Linters RD 25 AE e Cn 24- 34 18s 19 193 30s ex.qual 26} 27 70s-2 a. . 80 70s.... y 0) 
White spooler (single) 5i- 6 20s 19 20 40s. se 33 80s-2 .90 91 80s 1.05-1.10 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES BASIS MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Closed For Week Closed Net Saturday, Saturday, Middling Stocks— 
June 25 High Low June 30 Chge June 27 June 20 June June This Last 
July 9.76 $10.31 9.70 9.79 + ,03 | 10 Markets averace 9 87 8.51 Markets 24 30 Sales Week Year 
August 9.89 9.90 +.01 | Memphis 9.50 8.10 Galveston 9.80 9.95 1,334 464,154 206,342 
September 10.01 10.01 New Orleans 9.68 9.74 2,188 644,097 386,354 
October 10.14 10.70 10.07 10.13 + 01 S : 7 : Mobile 9.00 9.05 125 246,519 12,003 
November 10 26 10.25 +.01 PREMIUM STAPLES Savannah 9.41 9.48 517 352,013 96,775 
oan . 4 . . 44 : 7 3 | First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis Norfolk 9.56 9.63 438 60,696 52,061 
anuary ) 06 2 | Grade Strict Middline asis F New York 9.80 9.95 800 227,766 236.54! 
ieee 10 59 10 57 02 ; nae trict Middling —_ rn eis 944 9.50 1.307 62.063 52'463 
March 10.68 11.20 10.62 10.66 02 | !5-in 12.25-—12.75c. | Memphis 8.85 9.15 5,895 146,061 184,540 
“eg 10. 8 ct Soe 13. 50-14. 00¢. | St. Louis 915 9.50 3977 7.864 
May 10.87 11.40 10.82 10.87 I{-in 18.0018. 50c. | Houston 9.70 9.75 2,299 821,729 580,622 
Dallas 9.10 9.45 3,236 6,419 =11,506 
SPOT . Ss FOR WEE CURRENT SALES cadena 
BROT FLUC po ae FOR WEEK , a. i lit DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
1dc ling PO ev Cen r TR a a 
n Week Week Before WHITE GRADES 
York Orleans post” | Memphis total... .. 5.276 3,782 ~—«5,980 Mem- Mont- Au- — Aver- 
s es oe pool | F ob. included in total 4,612 31380 5,880 : Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Thursday, June 25 9 90 9 74 5. 36 10 markets 15,466 15.541 (AOS 1 Re nancies -75t 1.007 . 85+ -75t 0. 88t 
Friday, June 26 10.35 10.21 5. 43 : : i Mas oatc bos . 60F AS aT . 63 . 70 
Saturday, June 27 10.40 10.21 5.53 ; ; REL. sss sein ola . 50F . 507 . 607 .50t 21 
Monday, June 29 10.05 9.90 5.51 MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC ONES cb aeawcon . 35t aot a) eet It 
Tuesday, June 30 9.95 9.74 5. 43 For Last Year SS ee . 50* . 50* . 50* . 50* »0* 
Week Year Before RW kan aa uS* 8.259 1.25% 1.25% 1:24 
aries ane Net receipts 538 «= s«1,379~—Ss«1,504 | S.G.0.** 1.60% 1.80% 2.25% 1.75% 1.96" 
eae ee — Gres vecsiptn 2,503 4,049 2,750 | G-O..-. +0 245° 2:05* 3.00% 2,.25* 2:60 
Egyptian Cotton Total since Aug. I, net 656,750 938,188 858,833 rin rer 
Alexandria Exchange, June 26 Change | Shipments 12,261 13,421 7,893 YELLOW TINGED 
July Sak 14.92 +40.44 | Totalsince Aug. | 1,356,423 1,823,125 1,795,129 | G.M .40* .75* 50% = 50* 0.548 
August uppers ‘ 11.30 +0.62 Total stock 151,625 189,794 BEBO BBR cas ncn ss .65* 1.00* 1.00* 75% 0.89* 
July-Aug. Shipment ec Jostc Decrease for week 9,758 9,372 BABE Te 050s oa 1.40% 1.25* 1.50% 1.25% 1.42% 
aa Unsold stock in hands of S.L.Mll112 1.90" 175" 2.15" 2.00" 1.99% 
5 . Memphis factors 13,674 29,656 i BE9%.....5. 265% 2.00 2.75% 2.75% 2.67" 
Fully good fair Sak ; . 18.00 Decrease for week 374 2,782 
Fully good fair to good Uppers. . . ‘ 13.75 , YELLOW STAINED 
__ Ser Anda, Chapin & Os.) AVERAGE PRICE JULY-AUG. SHIPMENT | G.M......... 1.50* 1,508 1.5% 1,25" 1.45 
Foreign cottons F. O. B. New York, Cents HARD WESTERN COTTON S.M.**....... 2.00* 2.00* 2.00* 2.00* 2.00 
Peruvian Tanguis Strict Middling 20 F.o.b. NEW England M.** Z.99" 2.90% 2.95* 2.79" 2.19 
Peruvian Pima No. | an 19 7 penne 
Peruvian Moderate Rough.............. 15} Middling St. Middling BLUE STAINED 
Peruvian Full Rough sea eciie is 18 1 g-in 12}-I2ie 123-13¢ G M.S*,..... 1.50% 1.50% 1.50° 4.50° 4% 50 
China Tientsin No. 1 Beate lace ton ae 11} I}-in 13-13}¢ 14 —14ic. S. M.** ... 2.00% 1.75* 2.00" 2.00% 1.°8* 
India Rough Ee EER meee 8 to Il 1 ’s-in 153-1 6c 16 —l6jfe. aia ct en a 2.75% 2.25% 2.75% 2.75% 2.68° 
India Smooth Sena Sees eee -8 to I I{-in 20 —2le 22 —23 **(Grades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middling 
(By Bruns-Nordeman Co 
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PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 








Worsted Yarns 
ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 











OHI TEESE eee 0. 774-0. 80 
(IN GREASE) ee es ennai perpiec 
Fine delne. . $0.25 -$0.26 § blood... . $0. 214- $0. 224 —o Peete eee eee e eee e nec eee eee ees - 30 
Fine clthg.. .20= .21 3} blood.. i ade aid Salah OMe eSeeaete sm een oo. 374 
pao a ae CN eect aoa tahoe ae .974~1.00 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA (Single yarns 5c. less than above) 
(CLEAN BASIS) - RNs a Aa acai he Wl aia 1 wie Seite # 
Necen, 12 NEES sit inkcotncs< o05s:< $0.58 -$0.60 2-408, 648 ESE DES C9 " 1°35 ~1. 374 
California, Northern...........c.eeeee a= son eli gan peri 1.45 -1.50 
sil sey 7 ine _— 2-40s, 70s... eae ileal dale gabkntek ae 1.85 -1.87} 
ULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) ’ ae 
VA $0.62 -$0.67 B-Super...$0.45 -$0.50 | . 4.0, ENGL ASH SYSTEM KNIT wa eae 
A-Super a at Cs A OR | RR ers s teks sess yarn sss $0.75 - “aa 
{ONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 2-20s, nn ee rere -80 - . 82} 
(CLEAN BASIS) 2-20s, BEE soe onn evens eskennszs “aes a 
0.61 -$0.63 | Se OL gsi 0c 65400500 seen ncwens d j 
Stap © fIM€. 6s. eee eee eee eee teen ees $0.6! -$0.6 2-20s, 64sin oil....... -iwvianawaatweet: Re 
Btaple § WB sv sss assresseasyetenses ae =e | ROI... 0005. cseeescscecss "95 - .97} 
I LS OUI 5 cos coven de ae. 1-180, 48edyed........ Sere See ** 5974-100 
PHO... wee cree er cerenessesesveses 2s. 7 1-188, 50s dyed.. ae .. 1.00 -1.023 
4 Glo08. 55: veanscbamesexhy Feaa ates 42 | si ocean, Gin. teh 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC FRENCH SYSTEM : 
ent cnbdbbtins .siankot imunstani sks $0.23 $0.25 i > Peete ee eee eee eee e teen ees — ae 
Go com: Can anne oe cae cdiliaeah < " eapoeeeepeepenetepeee Be 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) PM Soa Wi cakes soe kamen eekes 1.123-1 15 
lurkey fair, average. . $0.17 -$0. " — = Warp ete e tence eee eeees : 7 . ty 
rota a - Ss, i WUE Eo te cee eseenentsevoveeneces e ? 
: pinned eerie cnet 2-30s, 64s, Fancy mixes................ 1.45 +1. 47} 
REIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING so = Ze phyrs. raga Wea acs nin a “ast 
(CLLAN BASIS IN BOND) Fn oe Peete e eee eee eens 473-1. 92) 
50 Se asain BE aiciaka a aaae enti 1.50 -1 
\ust ralia: 1-608, 708. a wetie . 183 2 87) 
70 rm ve Tera Ce ae ee “. 3 “> 2-60s, —_. ; 1.90 al 5. 
58s a ee FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
7 1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops es BPG AA $ .95 -1.00 
(IN GREASE) 1-40s, 50-50-60s on cops cosa Sa tea koe 
Montevideo 1-408, 50-50-64s on cops......-.-.-.--.- 1. 125-1.15 
588-008 26... cee e renee erence ee eeeee $0.19 -$0. 20 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops... 1.20 -1.25 
ne cee ees eesereresecersse : 7 =, of 7 Underwear mixes, 3 to 5c., Solid color, 35c. additional. 
| \ires rt 
eae 2 dike eee $0.14 -$0. 15 New York Top Futures 
5s, MUP T SE ee eT eT eC ee Tee " - . 
Closed For the Week—. Closed Net 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) June 24 High Low June 29 Change 
Ale eigihiae (thet tr oe $0.22 “$0. 24 ‘September 71.30 74.00 71.30 73.70 +2.40 
China: Combing No. 1.......... oy ae 14 October... 71.30 74.00 71.30 73.70 +2.40 
( . Filling Fleece............ De .12 a November 71.30 73.70 71.30 73.70 +2.40 
Sz iat eM ait ad Ld eae Wig hte |) December 71.30 73.70 71.30 73.70 +2.40 
OGPMDOR a4; ano ea case ee eae sec uae .14- 115 January... 71.40 74.00 71.40 73.70 +2.30 
Scotch black face.........ceceeeeeees ARs 9 February. 71.50 . 73.70 +2.20 
Fa lia: Kandahar...... WZ - | —— i a a a » +3 19 
WHO 2. ca sais) CPR Re PERLE S RERIS ae <= «ae Apri. t 
ISEB 5 aeemast aR eee ae een nie ateses .23 .24 | May 71.70 73.80 +2.10 
| 
Silk Yarns | Raw 
THROWN SILK (60daybasis) ==—-—_§_—si 
Pore __ Nominal (60 Day Terms. Spot Goods.) 
rganzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX. sk. 85%. $4.15 
inzine, 2 thd. sp. crack. sk. 81%..... 3.80 13/15 20/22 
4 epe oe ote gd ox a si egiria: B : a White White Yellow 
e 1d. sp. crack. DoD 2 = . or * 
la pe. 4 thd, erack bobbins, 78°, 6 ees: Ss SS ee 
Ja re evading, b “se sp. grand singles, 87% 5.20 Grand XX 83% C . 380 5 a . rs 
Ja renadine 3 thd. 90% 5.95 a os oes aa : 
Canton crepe,3 and 4 thd. ns.14/l6on bobbins 2.80 Special ¢ gt ‘ : . ‘ 45 2.45 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan 90% 495 Crack a 7407 $°$s - 40 2.40 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan, 85% 3.80 eee 330 tees 
I tram, crack XX 78%..........00... 3.45 Best Extra, 68% Zs 
SPUN SILK YARNS (Terms: net 30) Canton filature, new style, ‘s 6 - ee $1.70 
4 3.35 , 3 55 | Canton filature, new style, 20/22........... 1.60 
54 * 50 ot - : %: 48 | Tussah filature, 8cocoon................65 1.00 
Domestic Rayon 
NITRO-CELLU LOSE PROCESS 
VISCOSE PROCESS First Second First Second 
De Filament First Second ss a oe Denier Qual. Qual. 
| 95 ca «oe 25 150....$0.75 $0.72 
Mh ed shicariisc So |6UES 100... 1.05.95 a... -  (e 
Ree ice. a ieeatenns 1.35 1.25 : : 
PER cocseunneawee 1.10 1.00 125.... 95 85 
Ee: eseaiceencews 1.00 90 “TIP rn > ‘Rea 
is Sree ees 70 67 Ps PRAMMONIUM PROC oa 
SOO. cao wea eee s . : = ; a 
on a Nia ae - as Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
hag eee rrr eee . 85 82 15 24 = =$3.10 65 45 $2.00 
OPP > axskueenncnns 75 a 25 24 2.85 80 60 1.70 
Ol |. Saree te wee acetate .85 82 30 24 2.60 100 75 1.35 
30 Ppiatasiea ate ae sae 40 30 2.40 120 90 1.22 
aE - ae winke were 75 .72 52 30 2.20 150 112 1.10 
Seen: et oane eas -63 .69 180 135 .97 
§ 4-6 
72 o Nae Shee, © ‘- ‘o ACETATE PROCESS 
hd et ee 63 60 | Denier Price Denier Price 
, 8 -called “obsolete” yarns, 150/24 and | 45... $2.25 2.78 ee $1.90 
ill available at 65c. ae 2.05-2.55 I did suse. 3s . 1.30 
Ee ina meee 2.45 Seekers 1.40-1.85 
, 1.80-2.76 Be citaacumers 1.55 
eee 1.65-2.45 rs ie dines 1.50 
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Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 





PIN aos 4s oe do ew eaele we $0. 82-$0. 84 
Half-blood (60-628)... .........00e00. .78 . 80 
ee | | ee ee .68- .70 
Ue EME scp cctaceedeeenees .63- .65 
SS") OS eee .60- .62 
OY EES Serre 22 .39 
oy ee) SS ere 1- .33 
we Be CS eer ee 3 
40sS.A.andN.Z... .48- .50 
TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (JUNE 26) 
Fine (70s)......... 26d i bid. (56s). . . 15$d 
Fine (64s).. naan oe 4 bld. (50s) . bd 
4 bid. (60s) ae ae Cross-bred (46s) 10}d 
© bee. (508)... ..... 18d 
NOILS—BOSTON 
Fine........ $5.41-$0.43 Highibld.. $0. 33-$0.35 
Half-bld .38— .40 Low noils. . 28 32 
Aver. } bld.. .35 .38 Medium 2 
Fine colored. .33- .35 colored... ay > . 28 
Wool Substitutes 
WOOL WASTE 
Law, Sine white... 6.6. ccses $0.63 -$0.67 
Lap, fine colored at ance ial . 48 .52 
Hard ends, fine white paeuamawed aa an 
Hard ends, } blood white............ <2 38 
Hard erflls, fine colored.............. 25 .27 
Hard ends, medium colored.......... 18 . 20 
Card, fine white Sa aralit acd bruins 23 . 26 
Burr, fine C arbonizing. ane as te 27 .30 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
Merinos, Coarse Light $0.05 -$0.05} 
Merinos, Fine Dark........ Gcharkcin oly . 034 .04 
Merinos, Fine Light................ a | .1 
ew a 05} .06 
is cos a mawkd wele wee’ 054 . 06 
I oo. ad biaiee ea www eaters .08 - .09 
Sn ere van .24 
0 Se ee . 104 tt 
Ee) oe a2 14 
ES sr cckacnee cen anees .05 055 
Worsted, Blue. .. sha: Grd ba Gia eh alee . 054 . 06 
WOONNOU INO oot slew ca swedanese oa . 06 . 064 
Silk 
NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Close For the Week Close Net 
June 24 High Low June 29 Change 
June 4.39 2.37 2.30 
| July 2.34 2.46 2.26 2.44 10 
} August 2.34 2.44 2.28 2.44 +. 10 
September 2.32 2.44 2.25 2.43 +11 
October 2.29 2.44 2:49 2. 43 +14 
November 2. 30 2.44 2.25 2.43 +. 13 
December 2.30 2.44 2.25 2.44 +. 14 
January 2.30 2.44 2.25 2.43 +. 13 
February 2.44 2.31 2.43 
Total number of bales 15,430 
| Total approximate value $5,130,475 
Rayon Waste 
Open bleached waste. .............. . $0. 13-$0.14 
|} Open unbleached waste . 104 
Bleached thread waste (mfs.).. ane .09 
Bleached thread waste (misc.).......... . 06 .07 
| Colored thread waste.............c00e .0F 
CH vi wa ee dcadesivaacnces .04 
CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
Bleached tops.......... re - $0. 30-0. 32) 
DR... aces oe eek ee teweaiue . 28 .29 
INNING 5 das endavecneecieains e tt 
RINNE DIEING cin cc ccc cnanenweeeees .09} 
eee ee sta 
Unbleached garnetts.............0e008 oan 
Colomed GOPROCES. ccc ccccccccccccceces -10- . 11 
Silk Waste 
Kibiszo KakaiGrand XX.............ccc0e08 $0.50 
Kibizzo Kakai Triple Extra............0e0e08 .44 
Bae | MPT TTT TT eee eee . 494 
PUPS 0-506 dK PR He Cen esdeanesune . 





>» New England Council 
Quarterly Meeting 


Business leadership and planning to 
stabilize production and employment 
was stressed at the 23rd quarterly meet- 
ing of the New England Council, held 
at Crawford Notch, N. H., June 26 and 
27. Addressing the opening session, 
Harry C. Knight, president of the 
council, told the large gathering of 
business men that New I:ngland busi- 
ness has opportunity “to lead in its 
own interest and to set an example in 
common sense procedure to the nation” 
in developing means of _ stabilizing 
business and employment in the future. 
Pointing out that the council had urged 
the acceptance of the obligation to act 
by individual employers, he specified 
long time planning through reserves 
or otherwise” to maintain employment. 

John F. Tinsley, head of the council's 
community development committee, 
ind vice-president and general manager 
of the Comption & Knowles Loom 
Works, stated that, despite the increased 
business activity in New England, there 
was an important problem facing com- 
munities in preparing to handle unem 
plovment needs for the coming winter. 


> Borsodi Analytical Bureau 
Holds Seminar 


\ seminar for clients of the Borsodi 
\nalvtical Bureau was held at the Fifth 
\venue Hotel, New York, June 29. In 
the morning Ralph Borsodi 
sketched the pre sent situation in textiles 


session 


in the light of historical position and 
discussed the prospects for relief of 
profitless conditions \. W. Zelomek 


followed with an analysis of present 
factors affecting raw cotton, wool, silk 
and rayon, and future price 
trends in the light of probable deve!l- 


trorecast 


opments. 

After luncheon, R. C. Gillies led a 
clinical analysis of the financial aspects 
of the industry, touching upon = such 
subjects as: record of various branches 
of the industry and of individual manu- 


facturers; labor problems; inventory 
control: export trade: credit policies: 
methods of financing. In concluding 


the seminat Mt orsodi indicated Ways 


individual manufacturer 
to create profit possibilities 


under present conditions. 


> Pre-Soaking Treatment 
Improves Canton Silk 


Continued from page 41 


1 


lf it is possible to maintain an even 
temperature in the soaking room over 
meht, and wooden tubs are used, the 
temperature of the bath is reduced to 
85 deg. F. If bath tubs are used, and 
the room cools down, so that the bath 
is quite cold in the morning, the soak- 
ing is started at 110 deg. F. 

After the silk has soaked 12 to 14 hr. 
it is removed from the bath and hydro- 
extracted 7 to 10 min. It is then shaken 
out and sent to the winding room, where 
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it is allowed to condition in the at- 
mosphere of the winding room for aLout 
an hour. The skeins are then turned 
wrong side out and placed on the swifts. 
That is to say, they are unwouna from 
the inside of the skein. If, for any rea- 
son, the skeins become too dry before 
they are all wound, they are sprayed 
with a solution made up of 8 parts of 
water to 1 of soluble soaking oil. 

In Fig. 2 is illustrated a skein taken 
from the same lot of silk as the sample 
shown in Fig. 1. It will be noted that 
the reel marks are still visible, but that 
the skein is free and open. 

Advantages cited by throwsters who 
are using the pre-soaking treatment are 
that it eliminates combing of the gum 
spots and the reel marks, prevents in- 
jury to the hands of the girls who oper- 
ate the winders, permits winding 
Cantons at high speed, makes a freer- 
running silk with less knots and breaks, 
reduces the amount of waste, and gives 
a high boil-off and a good clearance. 


> Specialists Visit West Indies 
in Interest of Sea Island 


Looking to the possible reestablish 
ment of sea-island cotton in the South- 
eastern States, three specialists of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, have 
gone to Porto Rico to study the im- 
proved methods of handling this famous 
long-staple cotton. They will make 
similar studies in several of the British 
West Indian islands. 

In charge of the party is CB. Doyle, 
agronomist of the office of cotton, 
rubber, and other tropical plants, and 
accompanying him are J. S. Townsend, 
technologist, a specialist on cotton gin- 
ning, and R. L. Tavlor, field assistant. 


> Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended 27, based upon data com 


loreign 


June 27, 
piled by the Department of Agriculture, 
follow 


Week Ended Potal to Date 
June 27 1931 1930 


Domesti 9,600,000 101,074,000 99,344,000 
Foreign 927,000 25,758,000 38,685,000 
otal 10,527,000 126,832,000 137,929,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston 927,000 25,758,000 38,685,000 
Philadelphia 626,000 27,054,000 29,180,000 
New York 708,000 27,056,000 26,495,000 

Total 2,261,000 79,868,000 94,360,000 


P Silk Goods Sales 
9.6°, Off In May 


Volume sales of silk piece goods de- 
creased 9.6% during May, as compared 
with May, 1930, according to the Silk 
\ssociation of America, Inc. The first 
five months of 1931 show an increase 
of 4.5% over the corresponding period 
of last vear. Stocks at the end of May, 
1931, were 11.1% under those of the 
same month a vear ago. 
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> Wool Machinery More Active 
in May than in April 


Active woolen-spindle hours, accord- 
ing to figures announced by the Dept. 
of Commerce, for May represented 
60.3% of the single-shift capacity, as 
compared with 55% in the preceding 
month and 60.1% for May, 1930. Of 
the total equipment reported in May, 
1,234,499 woolen spindles, or 58.4%. 
were in operation for some part of the 
month, and 880,970 woolen spindles 
were idle throughout the month. Active 
worsted-spindle hours for May were 
equal to 67.1% of the single-shift 
capacity, as compared with 56.7% for 
April and 51.59% for May, 1930. 
Active machine hours reported for 
May also indicated that wide-looms 
were operated at 57.8% of single-shift 
capacity, while looms of 50-in. reed 
space or less were operated at 44.7% of 
single-shift capacity. Carpet and rug 
looms, of which 4,541 were in opera- 
tion for some part of the month, re- 
ported active machine-hours represent- 
ing 46.3% of single-shift capacity, an 
increase of only 2.1% over April. 


> Plans to Discontinue 


90 in. Sheets 


In reply to a recent letter from H. M. 
Kelso, Jr., of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
calling upon sheet manufacturers to dis- 
continue the making of 90 in. sheets, 
Henry C. Taylor, Taylor, Clapp & 
Beall, New York, said that “the only 
way we can get rid of the 90 in. sheets 
is to educate the consumer to the longer 
lengths. As you are aware the sheet 
manufacturers have already taken the 
leadership in this direction.” In further- 
ence of this he asked the cooperation of 
leading retailers. 


> Federal Board to Formulate 
New Specifications 


Federal Specification Board, Wash- 
ington, has issued netices that it will 
formulate in the near future new speci 
feations for the purchase, by Govern- 
ment departments, of the following tex 
tiles: crinkle bedspreads, bleached and 
unbleached cheesecloth, birdseye cloth, 
made up, and cotton toweling. 
Manufacturers and others interested in 
any or all of these items are invited to 
send suggestions to the board. 


glass 


” Larger Japanese Rayon 

Output 

Rayon producers in Japan are said to 
he increasing their productive capacity 
by ten tons a month thus indicating that 
the 1931 production will approximate 
50,000,000 Ib. despite the 10% restric- 
tion in effect, according to a cablegram 
received from Trade Commissioner Wil- 
liam S. Dowd. This output would es- 
tablish a new record for Japan, com- 
paring with 35,000,000 Ib. in 1930 and 
27,000,000 Ib. in 1929, 
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> Florsheim and Latta to Handle 
Textiles, Inc., Sales Outside 
South 





The sale of the product of Textiles, 
3 Inc., of natural combed and carded yarns 
i ind that of Hampton Textiles, Inc., in 
mercerized and finished yarns through- 
ut the United States will, excluding the 
southern territory, be handled by H. A. 
i Florsheim and Albert W. Latta, as sales 
managers. They will also handle the 
Canadian and general export trade of 
these companies. 

Their offices will be located, as hereto- 
fore, Mr. Florsheim’s in New York, at 
225 Fifth Avenue, and Mr. Latta’s in 
Philadelphia, at 308 Chestnut Street. 

\nnouncement will be made in a few 
davs of plans and personnel of sales 
force in the southern territory. 

lextiles, Inc., is the recently formed 
$17,000,000 merger of combed yarn mills 
in Gastonia, N.C. This company controls 
product of about 300,000 spindles, in- 
cluding the mills formerly known as the 
Gray-Separk group, Armstrong-Winget 
group, Ridge Mills, Inc., Osceola Mills, 
Inc.. Merco Mills, Inc., Myers Mills, 
Dilling Cotton Mills, Cora Cotton Mills, 
nd Elizabeth Mills. 

Hampton Textiles, Inc., will operate 

large mercerizing plant at Gastonia. 

has been organized by Textiles, Inc., 
nterests in affiliation with the Hampton 
asthampton, Mass. 


” Navy Will Buy Enameled 


Cloth and Covers 





Bids will be received by the Bureau 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
rtment, Washington, D. C., July 2, 
1931, to supply it with 8,500 yd. black 
nameled cloth, 50 to 52 in. wide, 14 vd. 
roll. The same department will re- 
ve proposals June 23 to furnish it 
th 8.040 hospital mattress covers and 
100 hospital pillow covers. 


” Chicago Yarn Men 
Hold Golf Tournament 


Continued from page 42 


neral arrangements and W. R. Riet 
imer of the prizes. Among. the 

linent guests who came some dis 
nee to attend was Rufus W. Scott, 


Chairman of the Board, Tubize Chatil- 
Corp. 
he turnout was the largest vet, 86 
laving golf and close to a hundred 
ittending the dinner at the Lodge, fol- 
lowing which Arthur H. Emerson, the 
w President of the Circle, presented 
he prizes. He proved an able toast- 
aster and the prize winners voiced 
themselves and fellow guests their 
earty appreciation of the Circle’s hos- 
tality. Ralph Hinchliff got his third 
umbrella, but Fred Stowell, who has 
on cocktail sets at three of the past 
urnaments, won a leather brief case 
r a change. 
_ he knitters voted it a real party— 
the kind that has earned for the Circle 


+ 






an enviable and deserved reputation. 
“Nuff Sed—.” 

The prize winners follow: 

Low Gross. Sterling silver pitcher—R. J. 
Frost, Allen A Co. 

1.—17-jewel Elgin wrist 
Frawley, Phoenix Hosiery Co. 


watch—E. J. 


2.—English kit-bag—T. E. Fitzmaurice, 
Allen A Co. 
3.—Full leather Stayless golf bag—-Ray 


Jaeger, Phoenix Hosiery Co. 
4.—Roulette wheel—Geo. F. 
Minneapolis Knitting Co. 


Dickson, 





5.—Water set—Arthur Medlicott, Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills. 

6.—Kit golf bag—R. N. Kimball, Jr., 
Allen A Co. 

7.—Onyx-trim clock—F. W. Boyd, Ny- 
anza Mills. 

8.—Silver cigar case and lighter—Wm. 
Yates, Johnson Mills. 


9.—Clock- 
10—Alarm 
Hosiery Co. 
11.—Humidor—R. J. 
ard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
12.—Cigar box—R. J. 
13.—Onyx ash tray- 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills. 
14.—Pen and pencil set—W. C. 
Rollins Hosiery Mills. 
15.—Ash tray—Ralph 
Ine. 
16.—Umbrella 
Knitting Co 
17.—Electric Cigar 
mer, Allen A Co. 
18.—Leather brief-case—F. M. 
Munsingwear Corp. 
19.—Brush—B. F. 
Knitting Co. 
20.—Poker set and cards—C, D. 
Rockford Mitten & Hosiery Co. 
21.—Automatic dice game—C, F. 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 


-Ed. Dale, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
clock—A. J. Doyle, Contour 
Mathewson, Stand- 


Allen A Co. 
Thompson, 


Fre st, 
Ws cs 
Swindell, 
Cooper's 


Cooper, 


Ralph Hincheliff, Burson 


lighter—F. C. Lari- 
Stowell, 
Breslauer, Blue Star 
Capron, 


Smith, 


22.—Leather zipper portfolio—oO. a. 
Caron, Caron Spinning Co. 


23.—Automatic dice game—Rufus W. 


Scott, Tubize-Chatillon Corp. 


24.—Automatic dice game—R. A. Smith, 
Wilson Bros. 

25.—Automatic dice game—F. W. Boeh- 
men, B.Z.B. Knitting Co. 

26.—Automatie dice game—Wm. Mewse, 
Rollins Knitting Mills. 

27.—Card set—A. J. Palica, Allen A Co 

Doll (Consolation)—R. F. Shelain, Rock 
ford Mitten & Hosiery Co. 

The Chicago Yarn Men’s Circle 
includes: 

William I) Benson, The Viscose Co.. 


New York City; O. J. Caron, (treasurer), 
French Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I.; 
A. H. Emerson, (president), John F. Street 
& Co., Providence, R. Fred W. Frank, 
Celanese Corp. of America, New York City; 
Oscar Heineman, Oscar Heineman Corp., 
Chicago; M. A. Henderson, (secretary), 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; J. A. Holt, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia ; Geo. T. Hutchinson, Harding, 
Tilton Co., Boston; F. W. Kingsley, Hamp- 
ton Co., Easthampton, Mass.; Carl M. Pat 
terson, Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I.; C. F. Peffer, Cannon 
Mills, Philadelphia; W. R. Ritheimer, Wm. 
Whitman Co., Boston. 


° 
Business News 


Poughkeepsie Dyestuffs 
Corp. Organized 


The plant, machinery and mixed prop- 
erty of the Palatine Aniline & Chemical 
Corp., which was sold at a foreclosure sale 
May 11, 1931, and purchased by a syndicate 
of Poughkeepsie business men, now is oper 
ating as the Poughkeepsie Dyestuff Corp. 

Burton Stokham, formerly vice-president 
and manager of the Palatine Aniline & 
Chemical Corp., is secretary-treasurer and 
manager of the new concern. 

Sales and service will be supervised solely 
from the Poughkeepsie office. 


Merrimac Chemical Co. and 
Monsanto Chemical Works Merge 


Merrimac Chemical Co., Boston, Mass., 
one of the oldest chemical concerns in the 
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country, was recently consolidated with the 
Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
Salmon W. Wilder, chairman of the board 
of the Merrimac Chemical Co., states in a 
review of his industry that in recent years 
“manufacturing processes have been revolu- 
tionized, rule-of-thumb methods have given 


way to those conducted along strictly 
scientific lines and directed by skilled 
chemists and technicians.” 
A. W. Nickerson Joins 
Robert Gair Co. 

Arno W. Nickerson, who has been 


active in process development in the 
paper industry for a period of years, has 
joined the research engineering depart- 
ment of the Robert Gair Co., New York 
City. Since 1917, Mr. Nickerson has 
been associated with Process Engineers, 
Inc., more recently as treasurer and 
director. 


The Meriam Co. 
Appoints Representatives 


The Meriam Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of flow meters, have appointed 
Anderson Engineering Co., 42 Church St., 
New Haven, Conn., Leonard Maleson Co., 
815 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa., and S. D. 
Shook & Co., 528 Duquesne Way, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as exclusive representatives in 
their respective territories. H. R. Bowers, 
formerly with the Bailey Meter Co., 1s 
now maanger of sales and advertising 
the Meriam Co 


tor 


Westinghouse Names Harris 
Manager of Office System 


G. L. Harris has been appointed man 
ager of office systems of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mig. Co., it is announced by 
President F. A. Merrick. Mr. Harris has 
had extensive experience in office man- 
agement and procedure, having been man- 
ager of office system for the Philadelphia 
Electric Co. for the last three years. Pre- 
viously he was manager of office systems 
for the Georgia Railway and Power Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Joins A. C. Nielson Staff 


The A. C. Nielson Co., investigating 
engineers of Chicago, have announced 
that Ernest West Stiner has joined the 


organization as vice-president and west- 
Mr. Stiner has been 


ern manager. asso- 
ciated in various capacities mm the pro- 
fessional field for the last 13 years, de- 


voting the major portion of his time to 
solving problems of general 
and distribution 


nanagement 


Distributor Appointment for 
Weldite Welding Rods 


The Fusion Welding Corp., Chicago, IIL, 
has appointed the Puritan Compressed Gas 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo., as distributor 
for the Weldite line of welding rods. The 
territory served by the Puritan Compressed 
Gas Corp. will include the State of Kansas 
and the western portion of Missouri 


H. M. McCord Opens 
Greenville Office 


H. M. McCord, mill properties, New 
York, has opened a branch office at Green- 
ville, S. C., which will be under the direc- 
tion of Edwin Howard. Mr. McCord 
already has branch offices in Boston and 
Atlanta which facilitate the work of his 
organization in mill appraisals, surveys, 
liquidations, relocations, ete. 
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This Personal 
Consulting Service 


is Available Quickly 


T Creo-pine 

HE value of a personal | Products Include: 
consultation service such | poles 

as that offered by Creo-pine | Piline” 

engineers may be measured et 

by the readiness with which | Cross Arms 

it is available. When you | [ior Blocks 

want data on_ creosoted | Bridge Timbers 
wood, you want it quickly. Structural Timbers 
From a strategically located 

Creo-pine office an engineer starts to your office 
at once upon receipt of your telegram. He 
reaches your desk within a few hours. He knows 
the solution to the problems that are bothering 
you. He advises which wood is best suited to 
your particular needs . . . . the treating proc- 
ess that will result in the most satisfactory and 
economical service . . . . dates upon which 
you may expect delivery .... costs .... 
and the answer to any other question you may 
desire to ask. Firms throughout the East, South 
and Middle West are using this service to save 
time and money. Don’t hesitate to take advan- 
tage of it on your next creosoted wood job. It 
involves no obligation. 








> Pp The name Creo-pine on 
Creosoted Southern Pine is 
more than a trade mark. It 
is a pledge of honest, accu- 
rate manufacture and rigid 
inspection from standing tree to fin- 
ished product. Back of it are more 
than 23 years of wood preserving 
experience. 
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What is 
YOUR 


question r 


TT 


on knitting & 
9 


ERE, based on a lifetime of experience in the design 

of knitting machines, is a treatise that covers the 
principles of knitting fabrics and the machinery for pro- 
ducing them, with many important facts on the develop- 
ment of this art both here and abroad. 


—Just Published— 
Principles of Knitting 


by MAX C. MILLER 
Designer and Inventor of Knitting Machines and Fabrics 


234 pages, 6 x 9, 195 illustrations, $4.00 


OR any man connected with the knitting industry this 

book offers complete, up-to-date, authoritative answers 
to a wide range of questions on machinery, methods and 
underlying principles of producing all types of looped 
fabrics. 


Beginning with the earliest known models this book describes 
all types of machines for all knitted fabrics, from the stand- 
point of the problems, development, the principles underlying 
the various mechanisms, their purposes, methods of use and the 
results they produce. 


With this the author gives valuable criticisms of methods and 
machine constructions and suggests needed improvements and 
the probable evolution of this type of machinery. A feature of 
the book is the many original drawings clearly illustrating 
basic machine constructions and loop structures 


Contents 


1. Early Machines and Knitting Principles 2. Yarn Measuring 


and Sinking 3. A Comparison of Circular and Flat Spring- 
needle Machines +. Flat and Circular Needle-beard Pressing. 
5. Spring-beard Sinkerless Knitting. 6. Correct Spring-beard 
Needle-sinker Knitting. 7. Spring-needle Knocking Over and 


Finishing. &. Latch-needle Knitting Principles. 9. Latch-needle 
Loop-forming Mechanics 10. Circular Machines Constructed to 
Eliminate Robbing While Loop-forming 11. Two-bed Straight 
or Lamb Machines 12. Fashioning Mechanisms. 13. Various 
Types of Stockings 14. Drop-stitch Prevention. 15. Warp 
Fabrics. 16. Construction and Operation of Flat Horizontal- 
needle Warp-knitting Machines 17. Vertical-needle Warp- 
machine Construction and Operation. 18. Raschel and Circular 
Warp Machines, Their Construction and Operation. 19. Produc- 
tion of Weft Design Fabrics, 


Examine this book 10 days FREE 
Send this Coupon 


Mc GRAW-HILL 







Send me a copy of Miller—PRINCIPLES OF KNITTING, $4.00 postpaid, 
within 10 days of receipt 

Name 

Home Address 

City and State 

Name of Company 

Occupation 


(Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in U. S. and Canada only.) 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


10 days’ free examination I agree to remit for the book or return it postpaid 


T.W. 7-4-31 
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